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PREFACE 


Since the autumn of 1942, the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems has published and distributed analytical 
feports on various questions of the peace settlement and the post- 
war years. Cooperating groups in more than a hundred universities 
throughout the United States have studied these reports and ex- 

sed their views on the questions raised. Summaries of the 
replies received from the university groups have been prepared by 
the Universities Committee and brought to the attention of the 
public. Ten such summaries appeared in issues of International Con- 
ciliation for June, 1944, and November, 1944. Five more are pre- 
sented in this pamphlet. 

The summaries are preceded by a statement on the purpose, or- 
ganization, and procedure of the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems by Professor Ralph Barton Perry of 
Harvard University, Chairman of the Committee. 


NicHoLas Murray Butier 


New York, March 14, 1945. 
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UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE 


| The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems 


was organized in the summer of 1942 and began its activities in 
the following autumn. Its purpose may be summarized as follows: 

1. To recognize, and to develop interest in, the grave interna- 
tional problems with which this nation and all nations will be 
faced in the postwar period, and which must be examined now if 
they are to receive a timely and intelligent solution. 

2. To provide a form of organized activity by which members 
of the faculties of American institutions of higher education can 
discuss the major international problems, and by which their rea- 
soned opinions, and agreements and disagreements, can be brought 
to the attention of the public and of the responsible government 
officials. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization consists of a Central Committee, which de- 
cides all mattters of policy, and which meets at intervals of sev- 
eral months; a Board of Sponsors who as leaders of higher educa- 
tion have endorsed the plan; an Executive Committee which 
meets biweekly in Boston, and administers the activities of the 
organization in the intervals between meetings of the Central 
Committee; and Cooperating Groups of college and university 
faculty members. Approximately one hundred Cooperating 
Groups have been organized, some of which have been continu- 
ously active, and others only intermittently. New groups are 
added from time to time. 

The Committee’s permanent headquarters are at the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. The work of 
the Committee is carried on in close cooperation with the World 
Peace Foundation, and has been supported by grants of funds 
from the World Peace Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the New York Foundation. 
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PROCEDURE 


The Central Committee, through the Executive Committe, 
prepares at monthly intervals a Problem Analysis, in which a prob. 
lem is presented systematically, together with the more importa | With o 
proposed solutions, the arguments for and against them, and q | that ou 
bibliography. These Problem Analyses are printed in an edition | outset ! 
of from three to eight thousand, and are distributed to all mem. | to the « 
bers of Cooperating Groups, to a considerable and growing num 
ber of outside subscribers, to interested and influential persons in 
the Government or in the press, and to other organizations which 
are working in the field of international relations. They may be 
obtained by applying to the Executive Secretary at 4o Mt. Ver 
non Street, Boston. 

The Problem Analyses form the basis of study and discussion 
by the Cooperating Groups, which send reports to the Executive 
Committee, expressing the views of the Group, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, together with the arguments, which have been 
advanced. These reports are then analyzed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Summaries such as these included in the present publi- 
cation, are sent to the Groups, as well as to the press, to Govem- 
ment agencies and personnel, and to other interested persons. 

The Cooperating Groups do not officially represent the insti- 
tutions to which they belong, nor can they be said to represent 
prevailing Faculty opinion in these institutions. Their number 
would not warrant any statistical conclusions as to faculty opin 
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wholly, or even predominantly, of experts in the field of inter- 
national relations. It is believed, however, that the Reports and 
the Summaries here published not only throw light on the prob 
lems themselves, but have an added significance as expressing the 
reasoned views of a considerable and widely distributed number | 
of responsible, thoughtful, and well-informed citizens on issues of 
paramount importance to the American public. 


Raven Barton Perry 
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SUMMARIES OF REPORTS OF COOPERATING GROUPS 


ProsLeM XI]—Postwar TREATMENT OF Japan? 


With only negligible exceptions the 54 Cooperating Groups agree 
that our postwar policy toward Japan should envisage from the 
outset her reorientation and. ultimate readmission in good standing 
to the community of nations. We must teach her not only that ag- 
gression does not pay but that peaceful international collaboration 
does pay. We must convince her militarists and imperialists and 
racists that she has been thoroughly defeated and that any further 
attempts at aggression will be quickly and ruthlessly suppressed. 
But we must convince the people of Japan that the methods of 
democracy and respect for individual rights and international 
agreements will lead to acceptance of Japan by the other nations 
of the world as a cooperative member of a peaceful world order in 
which Japan and her people will have a place of political dignity 
and economic prosperity. 


I. JAPANESE LEADERSHIP 


The Groups distinguish between the Japanese authorities we 
shall deal with in arranging for “unconditional surrender’ and 
those with whom we shall conclude the peace settlement. They 
agree that the latter should be representative of the democratic and 
peace-loving groups in Japan, but hold that it would be a mistake 
to burden such a government with the responsibility for “uncon- 
ditional surrender.”’ That responsibility should fall, as far as pos- 


1 Issued in January, 1944. Replies were received, largely during February- 
April, 1944, from 53 Cooperating Groups located at Berea, Boston University, 
Bryn Mawr, Bucknell, Butler, California Institute of Technology, 
Carleton (Two Groups), Central YMCA College, Colorado, Cease. 
Denver, DePauw, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Georgetown, Georgia, 
Goucher, Harvard, Holy Cross, Hood, Iliff School of cology, Illinois, 
Johns Hopkins, Kent State, Kentucky, Louisiana Polytechnic, Miami, Mich- 
igan, Milwaukee-Downer, Nebraska, New Jersey State Teachers re < at 
renton, New York University, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Occidental, Penn- 
sylvania, Rollins, Russell Sage, St. Louis University, Skidmore, Smith, 
Southern California, Stanford, Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, Vanderbilt Univer- 
az (Peabody and Scarritt Colleges), University of Washington, Wellesley, 
eaton (Mass.), Wilson, Wisconsin, and Wooster. 
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sible, on the military leaders who started the war. Some of thege 
leaders will have been killed in the war; others may commit gy. 
cide or be liquidated should a revolution occur, but those 

them who are left should assume the disgrace of surrender. A num. 
ber of Groups state specifically, that, if at all possible, the Emperor 
himself, or his direct representative at his explicit order, should 
sign the surrender. 

Some Groups suggest putting all of our harsh requirements 
into the armistice terms, so that the blame for them will fal] 
squarely on the military men who sign the armistice. By con 
trast, the peace terms, oriented toward reconstruction, would seem 
a great step forward and would enhance the prestige of the liberal 
government which negotiated them. 

During the interval between the end of hostilities and the peace 
settlement we should do all we can, the Groups agree, to support 
the liberal and democratic forces in Japan. We should not impose a 
government of our own choosing, but we can do much to encour- 
age and support elements in Japan that will undertake the neces- 
sary reforms. The peace settlement should be made, after a suit- 
able interval to allow these changes to occur, with whatever re 
sponsible government has emerged by that time. The very fact 
that a government responsible to the people and committed to 
peaceful international procedures will be able to arrange a much 
less harsh peace than an unreconstructed regime will do much 
toward bringing such a government into being. 

Some of the Groups list their reasons for believing that the 
roots out of which a democratic peace-loving Japanese Gover 
ment could grow actually exist in Japanese soil. They believe that 
popular government has been within reach at various times in the 
history of Japan and was prevented only through the application 
of force by the ruling minority. An “unholy alliance” of military 
and bureaucratic leaders with feudal lords and industrial leaders 
has been able to suppress incipient labor or agrarian movements, 
using Shintoism, with its dogma of the divine origin of the Em 
peror, as one of its means. The necessity which the ruling clique 
felt for suppressing liberals and leftists, especially since 1936, and 


for imposing even thought-control bears witness to the existence | 
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of a democratic potential in Japan. So also does the growth of a 
jabor movement up to 1927, and the development of a small but 
active Communist group. It is not by any means certain that these 
liberal elements among the Japanese are strong enough to form an 
effective government, but their chances of success will be improved 
to the extent that the United Nations, without making political 

iptions save to prevent a native dictator from usurping con- 
trol, tactfully and discriminatingly encourage the forces of lib- 
eralism. 

Many of the Groups are interested in the future of the Emperor 
and his dynasty. Most Groups confess to considerable ignorance 
as to the role the Emperor plays in the Japanese political scene 
and especially as to the extent to which Emperor Hirohito is re- 
sponsible for the bellicose course the Japanese Government has 
taken in recent years. They are content for the most part to say 
that decision as to the future of the Emperor, both as an institu- 
tion and as an individual, should be determined by the answers to 
such questions as the following: To what extent is he a real sta- 
bilizing influence? To what extent is he a tool of unscrupulous 
governmental leaders? To what extent does his own view of ends 
and means coincide with those of men like former Premier Tojo? 

Of the groups that offer definite proposals some favor Hiro- 
hito’s abdication but the preservation of th> dynasty. Others, in 
about equal numbers, would do away with the whole institution. 
Still others would keep Hirohito or Chichibu on the throne as a 
source of continuity and stability and would use him to appoint 
the leaders of the postwar government. Under this plan he would 
acquire the status of a limited constitutional monarch. Some would 
try to destroy the doctrine of his divinity, while others say that 
they do not object so long as he is peacefully divine. In all cases 


| the number of Groups making these various suggestions are too 


small to make their quantitative comparison significant. 


2. TERRITORIAL SETTLEMENT 


Nearly all the Groups accept, without serious question, the 
territorial dispositions which were agreed upon at the Cairo Con- 


| ference in December, 1943. Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pesca- 
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dores shall be restored to China; Korea shall achieve independence 
“in due course”; and the Pacific islands which Japan has acquired 
since 1914 shall be taken from her. Of the few minor exceptions 
to this program, most propose self-determination for the various 
territories involved. A few urge immediate independence for 
Korea. For the most part the Groups regard the actual disposi. 
tion of these territories, save for the mandated islands, as settled, 

Most of the Groups that express a view as to the disposition of 
Japanese property in Manchuria distinguish between propery 
acquired before September 18, 1931, and that acquired after that 
date, on the ground that title to the latter is colored by Japanese 
aggression. Many accept also the distinction between private and 
public property, though some argue that the difference between 
them is rendered extremely small by the common Japanese prac- 
tice of government subsidies to private enterprises. In general the 
Groups hold that government-owned Japanese property, when- 
ever acquired, be taken over by China, and that privately owned 
property acquired after September 18, 1931, be similarly trans- 
ferred. They urge that all industrial machinery be transferred to 
Chinese ownership, compensation being paid where it was pri- 
vately owned by Japanese prior to the specified date in 1931. Some 
Groups urge that the value of such property be credited against 
reparations claims and that Japan be left to reimburse the Japanese 
civilians who are thus dispossessed. One Group proposes that all 
Japanese property be confiscated and that claims for compensation 
be referred to an international claims commission. 

As regards Korea, the vast majority of the Groups favor pro- 
visional administration by the international organization, or some 
agency thereof, with transfer of power as rapidly as feasible to a 
government of the Koreans’ own selection. Two Groups favor im- 
mediate independence, two autonomy within China, one direct 
transfer to China, and one a period of trusteeship under the 
United Nations with a guarantee of independence after a stated 
interval of say ten or fifteen years. Three Groups suggest that the 
international organization should retain rights to strategic bases 
in Korea. A large number of Groups remark that Korean inde- 
pendence will need external guarantees for many years, either by 
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a group of powers or, preferably, by the international organization. 

Almost all the Groups agree that Formosa should go to China, 
but four propose plebiscites after a brief period under international 
supervision. As regards property rights, the Groups take much 
the same position as they did in the case of Manchuria, though 
they recognize that a good many Japanese claims will be better 
established in Formosa. Most of the Groups who comment on the 
proposal to retain strategic bases in Formosa favor returning the 
territory to China without any strings, and then making arrange- 
ments for bases at a Pacific or world conference in which the need 
for these bases will be presented as part of a general plan, and in 
which the request made to China will be accompanied by similar 
requests to other powers. 

Nearly all the Groups regard the disposition of the Japanese 
mandated islands as a matter for international decision. A large 
majority hold that the islands should remain under the control of an 
international organization or a special commission of that organ- 
ization. The reports are not clear on the matter, but they give the 
impression that the Groups prefer that this international adminis- 
tration be direct. A number suggest, however, that it would be 
satisfactory were the control exercised through a mandate, pro- 
vided that the supervision of mandates by the international organ- 
ization is improved. Some Groups, however, are strongly of the 
opinion that the mandates system has failed rather completely and 
that it would be better not to return to it. 

Two alternatives to control by the international organization 
are given scattering support. Four Groups favor joint control by 
a commission representing Australia, China, New Zealand, and 
the United States or some selection among them. Three favor 
direct cession of the islands to the United States. A much larger 
number specifically oppose this, and urge that the United States 
should assume control only at the request of the international or- 
ganization and only as a trustee acting for that body. A number of 
Groups urge that decisions as to the Japanese mandated islands 
should be part of an over-all settlement of Pacific territorial 
problems. 

Several Groups see a grave danger to Japanese economy in the 
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sudden loss of all but her main islands. They urge that we giye 
due consideration to Japan’s economic needs and that, if we take 
away all her recently acquired territories, we make available 
some other means by which she can support her economy. The 
Groups seem generally agreed, and a number specifically remark, 
that any satisfactory settlement of territorial problems in the 
Pacific requires a strong international organization to enforce the 
settlement against change by aggression and to provide the neces. 
sary means for peaceful change as the need for it arises. 


3. REPARATIONS 


The Groups are practically unanimous in holding that Japan 
should be required to restore or compensate for property unlaw. 
fully acquired or destroyed in the course of her military 
sion. They admit that the problems involved will be many and 
varied and some of them suggest an international mixed claims 
commission to settle disputes in accordance with principles that 
have been formulated for universal application. 

Reparations, on the other hand, it is agreed, are quite a differ- 
ent problem. There is almost complete agreement that, in prin- 
ciple, reparations claims against Japan are eminently justified. 
But concerning how much, in practice, Japan can reasonably be 
asked to pay, there is considerable disagreement. A number of 
Groups urge that decision here is a matter requiring expert study. 
The principles to be kept in mind, nearly all Groups agree, are (1) 
the justice of the claims for reparations, (2) the ability of Japan to 
pay, ultimately in terms of goods and services, without crippling 
her economy beyond the danger point, and (3) the effect of repa- 
rations upon Japanese reorientation and reform. 

In general the Groups are agreed that we should not exact 
reparations that would cripple Japanese industry. Japan’s economy 

should be kept functioning not only for her sake but because its 
effective functioning is necessary to reconstruction in the Pacific, 
to the welfare of China, and to stability and peace in the whole area. 


4. PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 
There is little, if any, demand among the Groups to mete out 
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t to the Japanese as a whole. To be sure they must be 
convinced that the aggressive militarism of their leaders is a policy 
that does not pay and that those who attempt it will be ruthlessly 
crushed. But, the Groups feel, the shattering impact of total defeat 
should suffice for that purpose. The defeat will be accompanied 
by loss of life, suffering, occupation and reparations, and by uni- 
lateral disarmament and special international controls. These will 
supply all the punishment of the people as a whole that is desirable. 

Some would hold that even such automatic punishment goes 
farther than strict justice would warrant. We should remember, 
these Groups say, that, strictly speaking, there are no “wicked 
nations.” Megalomaniac desires and actions in support of them are 
always the desires and actions of individuals. Likewise, punish- 
ment can only deter or reform individuals. Those who hold this 
view would argue that a State should never be punished as such, 
but they would doubtless admit that there are occasions when 
most of the citizens of a State need to have their attitudes changed 
and that punishment is one means of obtaining reform. 

With regard to individuals, on the other hand, there is over- 
whelming agreement that punishment is very much in order. Ex- 
cept for one Group all those favoring punishment agree that the 
same principles should be followed as in the treatment of German 
war criminals. The one exception regards the German cases as 
worse and favors greater leniency for the Japanese. Only two 
Groups favor no punishment for individual Japanese. One of these 
urges that neither of the justifiable purposes of punishment, deter- 
rence or reform and rehabilitation of the criminal, would be likely 
to be realized, and that in any case there are no adequate tribunals 
for such trials. The other dissenting Group urges that our knowl- 
edge of Japanese psychology is very incomplete so that we do not 
know what the effects of punishment would be. It is better, there- 
fore, this Group believes, to leave whatever punishing is done to 
the Japanese themselves. Another Group. one which favors the 
punishment of individual war criminals, echoes the view that the 
execution of Japanese criminals by Japanese would be much more 
effective than similar action by the conquerors. 

There is little agreement among the Groups as to what courts 
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and what laws should be used. Some would favor trying those who 
have committed atrocities by the laws and courts of the area 
where the crimes were committed. Others point out that such g 
procedure would not reach Japanese who torture prisoners in 
Japan. For those responsible for Japan’s policy of military aggres. 
sion, it is generally agreed that some form of international cour 
will be necessary. It should act in accordance with principles laid 
down by some appropriate body of the United Nations or of the 
international organization. A few Groups urge speedy action by 
United Nation military tribunals. There seems to be a common 
feeling that the Emperor’s position should not lead us to spare him 
if he is shown to be really responsible for Japanese policy. On the 
other hand it is admitted, that, should he prove a policital asset to 
the United Nations, it might well be that the advantages of pun- 
ishing him would be outweighed by more important considerations, 


5. PREVENTION OF FURTHER MILITARY AGGRESSION 


Without dissent the Groups agree on the great importance of a 
general system of collective security to prevent further Japanese 
aggression. Without such an organization they feel that other 
steps are but temporary devices which may at most be suceessful 
for a short period. With an international organization firmly es- 
tablished and effectively functioning, on the other hand, certain 
additional measures may prove very helpful. 

a. They agree almost unanimously on the desirability of military 
occupation of Japan. Most of them urge that the occupation should 
be partial or relatively brief or both. They feel that the presence of 
victorious troops in Japan’s major cities would furnish visual evi- 
dence of total defeat but believe that an extended occupation would 
only promote bitterness. Two Groups mention specifically that 
they favor occupation of Japan’s six principal cities. Some Groups 
say military occupation should last until a stable civil government 
to our liking is established. Others urge that it be as brief as pos- 
sible, and others that it be merely a token occupation. Two urge 
that it be avoided altogether if possible. Some of the Groups sug- 
gest that it would be better to have the occupying forces com- 
posed exclusively of Orientals. 
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b. The Groups are agreed again on the unilateral disarmament 
of Japan after the close of hostilities. They differ as to how long 
detailed control and supervision on the spot should continue. 
About half favor an extended period of direct control. The other 
half believe that, after the initial disarmament, effective control 
can be exercised by the international organization from outside. 
They argue that Japan, deprived of her empire could not rearm 
without extensive importation of raw materials, and such imports 
could be stopped at their source. Further, a strong China and a 
strong international organization should be able to discover and 
meet effectively in its early stages any threat Japan might develop. 

Many Groups go on to say that when Japan reforms and is ac- 

again into the community of nations she should be treated 
on the same basis as other States and should be allowed by the in- 
ternational organization to retain her due share of national arma- 
ment. Some Groups express the hope that by that time there will 
be a truly internationalized force with only internal police con- 
tingents left to individual States. 

c. All but three Groups oppose the liquidation of Japanese 
heavy industry. They point out that such a drastic change in 
Japanese economy, following the serious effects due to the loss of 
the empire, would lower the Japanese standard of living so dis- 
astrously and cause such unemployment and suffering that revolu- 
tionary chaos would be likely to ensue. With the Japanese econ- 
omy ruined, rehabilitation and reconstruction throughout the Far 
East would be gravely retarded and the establishment of a strong 
Chinese economy would be rendered extremely difficult. Some 
Groups remark that the Chinese have been much less interested 
in the destruction of Japanese heavy industry than have certain in- 
dustrialists in the Western powers. Finally, the reform and re- 
habilitation of Japan and her reentry into the community of nations 
would be made almost impossible by such crippling action. 

The Groups realize, of course, the war potential inherent in 
heavy industry. They believe, however, that prohibition or con- 
trol of the production of armaments can be established effectively 
without such drastic action. Indeed, some Groups remark, less 
severe action would be much more likely to be continued over a 
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long period of time than the sweeping prohibition of all Japanese 
heavy industry. The Groups point out that effective import con. 
trols on raw materials would suffice to halt any incipient moves 
toward rearmament that Japan might make. Further, the growing 
strength of Japan’s neighbors, Russia and China, should serve as 
effective checks on potential Japanese aggression. 

d. The Groups agree that certain fundamental changes in the 
political, economic, and educational structure of Japan are highly 
desirable, but they are inclined to believe that few of these 
can be imposed, or even prescribed, from the outside. About all 
we can do is to help the Japanese to reform themselves. 

There is little agreement as to the causes of the recent and pres- 
ent militarism and expansionism of the Japanese leaders. Some at- 
tribute these attitudes to ancient feudalistic and warlike traditions 
reinforced by Shintoism with its doctrine of the divine descent of 
the Emperor. Others promptly reply that Shintoism has been a 
feature of Japanese life for centuries and yet that the Japanese 
were not involved in a war from 1598 to modern times; hence, 
something other than their religion must be the cause of the recent 
resurgence of militarism. Some Groups attribute it to a Japanese 
inferiority complex due to their stature, their insular home land, 
their lack of raw materials, and so forth. Still others point out that 
the Western powers, since they opened Japan to world trade and 
influences, have given her excellent examples of militarism, im- 
perialism, and most of the other evils with which we now reproach 
her. Most of the Groups remark that they don’t know what the 
roots of Japanese militarism are, but they favor scientific investi- 
gation at once to find out. Research, they hold, would be much 
more fruitful than speculation. 

As to political, economic, and educational remedies, the Groups 
favor increasing the effective power of the Diet, guaranteeing indi- 
vidual liberties including religious freedom, reforming the educa- 
tional system, and introducing agrarian and industrial reforms. 

Most of the Groups believe that we would do more harm than 
good by trying to impose changes upon Japan. Some Groups pick 

out one or two reforms which they regard as especially desirable 
and urge that we insist upon these, but their proposals meet with 
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little general support. Among the changes most in demand are a 


popularly responsible, representative government with civilian 
cabinet ministers in charge of the army and navy, a free education 
for all that will stress the values of democracy and peace, the 
socialization of heavy industry, agrarian reforms, and other 
changes designed to produce a more equitable distribution of the 
national income. Insistence, even upon one of these favored 
changes, however, is generally regarded as unwise. The best we 
can do is to lend aid and encouragement to those forces in Japan 
which want what we regard as desirable. Even this modest degree 
of participation by us in Japanese affairs, a number of Groups 
warn, requires the utmost tact and discretion if it is to be suc- 
cessful. Our assistance must not offend Japanese pride. Perhaps 
we can help most by providing an international environment 
favorable to the internal reforms we want the Japanese to institute. 


6. TOWARD THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
DEMOCRATIC PEACE-LOVING JAPAN 


The Groups are unanimous in believing that our long-range 
policy should support democratic peace-loving forces in Japan and 
plan for the eventual participation of a reformed Japan on terms of 
equality in an international community of nations. Two Groups 
want the term “long-range” emphasized, but the rest attach no 
serious qualifications to their acceptance of this goal. They agree 
that its realization is a prerequisite of enduring peace in the Pacific 
and they hold that short-run goals in so far as they conflict with it 
must be modified. 

The Groups agree that maintenance of freedom of communica- 
tions is necessary to the attainment of this end and vote, with only 
one exception, in favor of insisting upon the abolition of such 


| pfactices as strict newspaper censorship, prohibition of short- 


wave receiving sets, and State control of news services and broad- 
casting. 

Further, there are a number of steps which the United Nations, 
including the United States, can take which will encourage the 
development of a peaceful and cooperative Japan. Of these the 
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Groups are almost unanimously agreed in recommending the 


following : 


a. Relief and rehabilitation 


At the conclusion of hostilities, we should assist the Japanese 
people in the work of relief and rehabilitation on the same terms 
as the Germans. It is granted that the minimum needs of those 
who have suffered from Japanese aggression should be met first, 
but beyond this we should not be less ready than in the case of 
Germany to aid in meeting the minimum Japanese needs. The 
only modification proposed to this program is the requirement 
suggested by two Groups, that Japan support democratic govern 
ment and social reform, and the suggestion of two other Groups 
that we wait until our aid is requested. 


b. Equal trade rights 

Save for the import restrictions required to prevent aggression, 
nearly all Groups agree that equality of commercial treatment 
should be accorded Japan. If we are not to exterminate the seventy 
million or more Japanese, we must try to live with them peace- 
fully and, accordingly we must allow them a decent standard of 
living. If we cut off their empire, we must allow them equality of 
access to the raw materials and markets of the world. We are 
committed by the declarations of the Atlantic Charter to this. Un- 
less we keep our word no Japanese government supporting peace- 
ful international cooperation could long survive. 

Only two Groups reject this proposal. One other warns us to 
guard against the danger that equal commercial rights for Japan 
would involve lowering our standard of living and that of other 
people. A number of Groups suggest that such equal treatment 
should be accorded only if Japan undergoes a change of heart and 
supports democracy at home and peace abroad. 


¢. Abolition of legal discrimination on racial grounds 

Many of the Groups admit that it is now politically impossible 
to repeal those provisions of our national legislation which dis- 
criminate against the Japanese because of their race. Nearly all of 
them however, favor repeal. It is recognized that racial discrim- | 
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ination of this kind gives deep offense to the Japanese and pro- 
vides their militaristic leaders with a ready-made weapon with 
which to support their own racist program. The only qualifica- 
tions of support of repeal are the following: One Group adds, 
“eventually”; another “ultimately”; another says, “not until the 
Japanese have proved themselves worthy of respect and trust.” 
d. Participation in the international control of dependent areas 

There is more opposition to allowing the Japanese to partici- 
pate in an international regime for the development and adminis- 
tration of backward areas. A number of Groups point out she has 
recently abused her trust in this field and should not be allowed 
another chance until she has proved over a period of years that 
her change of heart is genuine. Most Groups seem to be thinking 
here of the possibility of again assigning territories to Japan under 
a mandate. Some Groups point out that Japan’s abuse of her man- 
dates was at least encouraged by the looseness of the whole man- 
date system and the relative lack of supervision and control. 
While opposed to giving Japan direct administrative control over 
a dependent area, most of the Groups envisage for the postwar 
period a more effective international control of dependent areas 
and they would favor Japanese participation in such control on 
equal terms with other States after Japan has been admitted to the 
international organization as a member in good standing. 
¢. Participation on equal terms in a general international organization 

The Groups are almost unanimous in holding that enduring 
peace requires the reorientation of Japan and her ultimate inclu- 
sion on equal terms in the international organization for the preser- 
vation of peace, security, justice, and human welfare. Admittedly 
Japan is not now fit for full participation in such an international 
organization. But for the sake of enduring peace she must be given 
every encouragement to undergo such an international change of 
attitude as is necessary to become fit, and then she must be wel- 
comed as an equal cooperator in the task of maintaining world 


order. 
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ProsLeM XII—Cuina IN THE Postwar Wortp!' 

The development of a strong, friendly, democratic China in the 
postwar years is, all the Groups reporting are agreed, highly de 
sirable. Her growing strength will serve as an immediate deterrent 
to Japanese aggression; her cooperative action with the Sovie, 
Union, the British Commonwealth, and the United States in a gen- 
eral international organization will supply the best available guar. 
antee of enduring peace throughout the Pacific area. Advances in 
her agriculture and development of her industrial potentialities 
will do much to raise the standard of living in China, thereby 
making possible increased trade relations with the United States, 
In so far as China becomes united and democratic she will at the 
same time serve as a desirable example and influence for Japan 
and satisfy the deep yearning of the Chinese people for responsi- 
ble self-government and a respected place in the community of 
nations. 

To help in this development, the Groups are well agreed, is both 
the privilege and the duty of the United States. They warn, how- 
ever, that our help must be friendly without being meddlesome, 
Though we have many interests in China’s development, we must 
avoid any direct interference in decisions of policy which China 
must make for herself. China faces many grave problems in the 
coming years and she will want our advice and our financial and 
technical assistance. But her need for independence is still greater 
and she would be forced to reject our aid were we to attach polit- 
ical strings to it. 


I. CHINA’S DEMANDS IN THE SETTLEMENT WITH JAPAN 


It is generally agreed that China was well pleased with the 


1 Issued in February, 1944. Replies were received, largely during March- 
May, 1944, from 45 Cooperating Groups located at Brown, Bucknell, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Carleton College (Two Groups), Colorado, 
Dartmouth, DePauw, Georgetown, Georgia, Goucher, Harvard, Hood, 
Illinois, John Carroll, Kansas, Kent State, Kentucky, Louisiana Polytechnic, 
Miami, Michigan, Middlebury, Milwaukee-Downer, Mount Holyoke, Ne 
braska, New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, New York Univer 
sity, Northwestern, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Occidental, Ohio State, Rollins, 
Russell Sage, St. Louis University, Skidmore, Smith, Southern California, 
Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, Vanderbilt University (Peabody and Scarritt Col 
leges), University of Washington, Wellesley, Wilson, and Wooster. 
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Cairo Declaration on the treatment of Japan. Add to this, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s speech of January 1, 1944, and the conclusion is justi- 
fied that China’s demands for the peace settlement are to a very 
large degree identical with ours. 

As to territory, the outstanding area in which China is inter- 
ested beyond those mentioned at Cairo is Hongkong. Nearly all 
the Groups urge that a decision with regard to Hongkong be 
reached soon. A few suggest that it is a matter for China and Great 
Britain to settle between themselves and that the United States 
should maintain a strictly “hands-off” policy with regard to it. 
More hold, however, that it is a matter of international concern 
and that a satisfactory settlement can be reached only as part of a 
general agreement about all Western power possessions in the 
Pacific. There is little agreement as to just what the settlement 
should be. Some urge that Great Britain return Hongkong at once 
without any “strings” attached. Others, pointing out that Great 
Britain has made a large investment there, thereby greatly en- 
hancing the port’s value, urge that these legitimate British inter- 
ests be protected by some sort of special arrangements or guar- 
antees. Some urge joint Sino-British control during a transitional 
period; other direct payments to Britain by China. Still other 
Groups favor international control of the area or at least certain 
international commercial and strategic guarantees. But all agree 
that an amicable settlement, reached as soon as possible, would re- 
move the provocative stimulus to Chinese resentment which the 
status quo affords. 

Several Groups call attention to China’s interest in the Ryu- 
kyu Islands between the Japanese main islands and Formosa. 
Though ceded to Japan prior to 1895, they occupy a very strategic 
position, and might well, it is suggested, be taken from Japan, and 
either be given to China or be placed directly under international 
control. 

The Groups are in hearty agreement with the Generalissimo’s 
statement that Japanese militarists must be wiped out and the Jap- 
anese political system purged of aggressive elements. They agree, 
too, that the United Nations should encourage such liberal demo- 


| ¢fatic and peace-loving groups as come forward in Japan, helping 
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them, but avoiding the appearance of dictating the character which 
a reformed Japanese government must take. 

The Groups urge the effective disarmament of Japan, this to be 
enforced through an international commission during the transi. 
tional period before Japan becomes again a respected and equal 
member of the community of nations. 

The Groups believe that, in principle, China is justified in 
claiming heavy reparations. In practice, however, these claims 
will be limited by the capacity of Japan to meet them. The Groups 
tend to favor the proposal that Japanese assets in China (including 
Manchuria) be surrendered to China. They tend to oppose the 
proposal that Japanese heavy industrial machinery be dismantled 
and shipped to China. They hold that if a liberal and cooperative 
Japanese government comes to power, it will be much wiser to 
allow it to retain this machinery at home, and they think Chinese 
leaders will come around to this view. 


2. THE UNITED STATES AND THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA 


The Groups are agreed that the economic development of China | 


is desirable from our point of view on humanitarian, strategic, and 
commercial grounds. An economically strong China would bring 
China’s poverty-stricken millions a much needed rise in their liv- 
ing standards. It would provide a strong stable counterweight to 
Japan which would go far toward preserving peace in the Pacific 
and it would result in a prosperous nation able and eager to in- 
crease its international trade with us and with the rest of the world. 

In spite of this interest in the economic development of China, 
the Groups are aware of the many difficulties involved. Aside 
from the need for greater political unity, the immense problem of 
Chinese inflation must be solved and sound currency and banking 
policies established before significant economic advances can be 
made. Further, the Groups point out, China is and will long re- 
main primarily an agricultural country. China’s supplies of raw 
materials are limited and this, in the case of copper and oil especially, 
will severely handicap industrial expansion. There is an absence of 
skilled labor in China and of capital. All these problems must be 
solved if China is to become industrialized. Their solution, and 
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consequently China’s industrialization, will require many years of 
stable government persistently devoted to this cause. 

Probably the agricultural problem will be more pressing in the 
early postwar years than the industrial one, several Groups sug- 
gest. Improved agricultural methods and land reforms are needed, 
most of the Groups hold, if China’s primitive agriculture is to be 
modernized. 

As to capital there seems no doubt that China will need it in 
very large quantities. Most of the Groups foresee both private and 
governmental loans to China or Chinese enterprises. Only a few 
suggest restricting the loans made exclusively to one type or the 
other. Many Groups urge that all large loans be made under inter- 


| national control and preferably by some international bank or 





agency for reconstruction. This, they urge, would remove the 
taint of imperialism which might attach to loans from a single State. 

As to foreign enterprise in China, the Groups are practically 
gnanimous that it must conform to rules laid down by the Chinese 
themselves and should not even ask its home government to seek 
special privileges for it. 

Nearly all the Groups agree that the choice between heavy and 
light industry and between government and private enterprise, 
though it will have considerable effect on the United States, should 
be left strictly to China. It is primarily her decision and she 
would justly resent any attempt on our part to control it. 

Most of the Groups judge that China will wisely choose to de- 
velop heavy industry and light industry side by side. They judge 
also that in the case of the former, emphasis will be on govern- 
ment ownership and control, and in the case of the latter on pri- 
vate enterprise subject to considerable government control. 


3. UNITED STATES POLITICAL POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


The Groups are agreed that China must be accorded a status of 
full equality in her relations with other States. She should be ac- 
corded representation on all commissions dealing with Japan and 
the problems of the Pacific, and equality in any general interna- 
tional organization that is established. At the same time the Groups 
tecognize that China is today only potentially a great power and 
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that for some years to come she will be unable to bear fully th 
financial and military responsibilities carried by more 
industrialized States. The chief problem will be to treat her in aj 
respects as an equal of the great powers while she is in fact stil 
in the process of achieving full equality. 

An elementary need for China is full territorial jurisdiction anj 
abandonment by the other powers of special concessions and priy. 
ileges. Another matter of great importance is that no suspicion 
even of racial discrimination should enter into the relations of the 
occidental powers with China. A third requirement is that Russia 
should join with the United States and the British Commonwealth 
in treating China as a respected equal. 

Political unity and democracy in China, the Groups agree, are 
of great importance to the United States and the world. But, they 
also agree, we must not seek these desirable ends by direct means, 
China will resent deeply any outside “interference” with her de 
velopment and if pushed will tend to react in the opposite direc- 
tion. We can do much indirectly to influence Chinese development 
through abolishing racial discrimination, through treating her as a 
full equal, through helping her in her agricultural reforms and in- 
dustrial development and in her growing educational program. We 
can mark with interest and warm friendliness every advance toward 
unity and democracy which China makes. We can be patiently 
sympathetic with her mistakes. But we must not intervene ac- 

tively. The only exception to this program which the Groups 
allow is action by the international organization should the differ- 
ences between the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Com- 
munists seriously threaten a breach in the peaceful relations of 
China and the Soviet Union. Otherwise they recommend a “hands 
off” policy. China needs and wants our help and advice but not 
our dictation. 
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Y the | ppopuem XIII—Inrernationat Aur TRrarric aFTeR THE War? 
Of the many questions raised in the Analysis issued by the Uni- 
yersities Committee on this problem the Cooperating Groups 
reached almost unanimous agreement on the following points: 
They deprecate but accept for the transitional period, until an ef- 
fective international organization for the preservation of the peace 
is established, the need of taking military considerations into ac- 
count in planning for postwar civil aviation. They strongly favor 
an international air police force. They believe that the strategic 
sir bases acquired in the course of the war should be placed under 
international control rather than be assigned to any one nation. 
They recognize national sovereignty as extending to the air space 
above a nation’s territory, but they favor an international agree- 
ment allowing commercial air transit over specified routes subject 
only to certain regulations in the interest of safety, health and na- 
tional security. They would leave arrangements for commercial 
outlets to reciprocal agreements between the countries concerned. 
They favor international agreements limiting subsidies to airlines, 
extending freedom of commerial air transit to the Arctic and set- 
ting up an international commission to regulate international air 
navigation. Concerning a number of other points there was much 
more diversity of opinion among the Groups, but even in these 
areas they reached majority agreements favoring for the United 
States regulated competition for domestic air transportation, and 
regulated monopolies for air transportation to other countries. 
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I. MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


| The Cooperating Groups are unanimous in regretting the 
necessity, but accepting the need of taking military considerations 


1Issued in March, 1944. Replies were received, largely in May and June, 
1944, from 37 Cooperating Groups located at Brown, Bucknell, California 
Institute of Technology, Carleton College (Two Groups), Central YMCA 
College, Colorado, Dartmouth, Denver, DePauw, Goucher, Harvard, Hood, 
Illinois, John Carroll, Kentucky, Louisiana Polytechnic, Miami, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, Notre Dame, 
Oberlin, Occidental, Pennsylvania, Rollins, St. Louis University, Smith, 
Stanford, Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, Vanderbilt University (Peabody and 
Scarritt Colleges), University of Washington, Wellesley, West Virginia, 
Wheaton (Mass.), and Wooster. 
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into account in planning for postwar civil aviation. They regret 
the restrictions and controls over civilian traffic that reasons of 
military security will demand. They foresee that efficient and 
rational planning will often have to give way to the views of mil. 
itary leaders who regard some aspects of the program as endan. 
gering national security. It is with reluctance that they accept such 
controls as necessary in the immediate postwar period. 

Nearly all the Groups distinguish between this transitional post. 
war era in which the responsibility for security will fall very 
largely on the principal United Nations who, to meet it, will be 
forced to maintain extensive armed forces of their own, and 4 
later period when, they hope, the establishment of an effective in- 
ternational organization for the preservation of peace will, toa 
large extent, relieve individual nations of this responsibility. They 
recall the promise in the Atlantic Charter of eventual reduction of 
armaments, and urge the speeding of the day when the preserva 
tion of peace can safely be entrusted to a world security organiza- 
ion. When this is achieved, civil aviation can develop unaffected 
by the needs of national security. 

For the transitional period, however—and that may last fora 
long time—the Groups admit that the motive of self-preservation 
will have, and should have, very considerable weight in the de- 
velopment of civil aviation programs. They note that, even though, 
because of increasing functional specialization of airplane design, 
planes for civil air traffic cannot be directly converted to military 
use, aircraft production facilities, aircraft mechanics and air crews 
can be. They acknowledge the value of air reconnaissance photo- 
graphs and though they recognize that other types of spying may 
function effectively even though air spying is banned, they agree 
that the great powers will be sure to insist on restricted areas over 
which commercial flying will be prohibited. They urge that re 
strictions on civilian air traffic for military reasons be kept at 4 
minimum, but they recognize that in default of an effective sys- 
tem of collective security, a nation would be unwise if it did not 
give primacy over the requirements of commercial aviation to such 
rules and regulations as may be judged necessary to protect the 
country from aggression. 
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A number of the Groups, though accepting an important role for 
military considerations during the transitional postwar period, 
wam against the dangers of encouraging military rivalries and air- 
plane armament races. One Group urges banning the construction 
of air weapons of aggression, ie., bombers, except for the world 
geurity organization. Another suggests that the United Nations 
set up machinery for the full exchange of all new information ob- 
tained about military flying and that this exchange together with 


| jnternational inspection of aircraft construction continue later as a 


function of the world organization. 
All but two of the Groups that considered the matter, believe 


that an international air police force jg both feasible and desirable. 
Bven those two regard an internationdf4ir police as desirable when 
areal World State comes into being; they simply regard this as 


| highly unlikely in the near future. Of the Groups which at present 


favor the proposal, several remark that we now have in the co- 
operative action of the various United Nations air forces the nucleus 
for a world air force. As one Group put it, the RAF, the USAAF, 
the RCAF, and other Allied air forces are now pretty well scram- 
bled together; after the peace we should take care not to “un- 
scramble” them. 

Several of the Groups qualify their advocacy of an international 
air police force by remarking that it should exist as an integral 
part of a comprehensive international police force and should 
function as one arm of that force. Some Groups caution that an in- 
ternational air force will require international air bases at stra- 
tegic locations in all parts of the world. Others remark that in 
spite of such complexities a world air force would be the least 
difficult form of international policing. 

Nearly all the Groups favor placing strategic bases acquired in 
World War II under international control. One, regarding a gen- 
eral international organization as not realizable in the near future 
urges that in the interim the United States for its own sake as well 
as that of other nations should assume control over all strategic 
air bases throughout the world. Others, noting the interests of the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and other States, sug- 
gest a friendly agreement as to the distribution of strategic bases 
or some arrangement for cooperative control. 
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The vast majority of the Groups are outspoken in recommend. 
ing international control of strategic air bases as the only ult. 
mately satisfactory arrangement and in urging that the transitiog 
to this system be as rapid as possible. Several Groups suggest that 
the actual ownership of the soil on which the bases are located js 
unimportant so long as their international use is effectively guar. 
anteed. One Group says specifically that the relation of the inter. 
national organization to the country on whose territory bases are 
located might well be analogous to that of the United States to 
Great Britain as regards American air bases in the British West 
Indies. Several Groups specifically condemn as outrageously im 
perialistic the suggestion that the United States should keep for 
herself exclusive control of all the bases she has built or conquered 
during the war. 

2. FREEDOM OF THE AIR 


The Groups are almost unanimously agreed that the analogy 
between freedom of the seas and freedom of the air is far from 
complete. Freedom of the air over the high seas is analogous to 
freedom of the seas, and this concept could, perhaps, be extended 
to the air over the polar regions or other practically uninhabited 
areas of the earth’s surface. But the air over populated areas is 
another matter and the Groups feel that States are justified, at least 
until effective collective security is achieved, in regarding it as 
subject to their sovereignty. In this they are in agreement with the 
Air Navigation Convention of 1919 which recognized the prin- 
ciple of the full and absolute sovereignty of each State over the 
air above its territories and territorial waters, including the right 
to exclude foreign aircraft and the right to regulate such traffic as 
is permitted. 

The justification of this view rests largely on considerations of 
national security. The aircraft of a potential enemy nation con- 
stitute a much greater menace than her merchant ships. Aside 
from the training given to foreign air crews and the opportunities 
for air reconnaissance, protection against a sneak air attack is 
much less easy than against a sneak attack by naval vessels. As 
one Group put it, “innocent passage” may in any given case be 
much less innocent than it appears. The opportunities for misuse 
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of air transit facilities are much greater than those for misuse of 
maritime transport. 

Most of the Groups regard a very large measure of freedom of 
wmmercial air transit as thoroughly desirable but hold that such 
reasons for security as those mentioned will make a certain 
amount of national regulation of international air traffic necessary 
for some time to come. As collective security becomes a fact in- 
stead of a theory and as it grows in effectiveness the need for im- 
posing restrictions for the sake of national security will progres- 
sively lessen. Most of the Groups hold that even in the early post- 
war years it would be reasonably safe for the nations of the world 
to agree on freedom of air transit over stated international routes. 
Strategic defense areas could be specifically excluded from the 
courses agreed upon as freely navigable. The provision of com- 
mercial outlets, these Groups note, is another matter to be decided 
largely on economic grounds. 

A number of Groups mention the desirability of restrictive 
pfovisions setting up minimum safety standards and health regu- 
lations, and urge that the freedom of commercial air transit is 
properly subject to limitations of this kind. A few Groups are op- 
posed to general international freedom of commercial air transit 
even though this is limited by security, safety, and health restric- 
tions. Their objection is based on the ground that national sov- 
eteignty is of considerable importance and would be too seriously 
impaired by such a grant. The preponderant view, however, is 
that if only it is given reasonable freedom, air transportation will 
develop so rapidly as to revolutionize living in the coming era 
much as rail transportation has done in the past. Because they re- 
gard such development as desirable they favor the maximum of 
freedom that is consistent with reasonable precautions for na- 
tional security, safety, and health. 

There is strong feeling among the Groups that basic agreements 
concerning freedom of commercial air transit, the routes to be 
internationalized and the minimum safety standards to be estab- 
lished should be multilateral ones of the sort that might well be 
formulated by an international commission and recommended by 
them either to an international assembly or to the various nations 
for approval. 
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Agreements with regard to commercial outlets on the other out tha 


hand, it is held, should probably be made on a bilateral basis, Jy 
such cases, most of the Groups urge, reciprocal agreements are 
in general preferable to nonreciprocal ones, because they are less 
imperialistic and will do less violence to the sensibilities of the 
smaller States. It is admitted that some States would not be inter. 
ested in acquiring commercial outlet rights for air traffic because 
of their lack of an aviation industry. In such cases, it is suggested 
that nonreciprocal arrangements would be satisfactory to all 
concerned, especially if, as would doubtless be the case, some 
other quid pro quo were arranged. Some Groups urge that all 
agreements im this field should be intergovernmental rather than 
private. 

The Groups do not regard as serious the argument that a small 
State might turn over its reciprocal air rights to some dummy cor- 
poration that would in fact be controlled by aggressive interests in 
some potentially hostile country. They are inclined to believe 
that adequate provisions to prevent such action could be included 
in any reciprocal arrangement that is made, and that at worst an 
agreement that is abused could be cancelled. 

Several Groups urge that all bilateral arrangements for com- 
mercial air traffic contain a “most-favored-nation” clause. This 
would discourage such malpractice as driving a hard bargain and 
then giving some competitor somewhat better rights and priv- 
ileges. More important, however, such a provision would speed 
up the spread of each advance toward greater freedom in interna- 
tional air traffic. 

All but three of the Groups respond negatively to the proposal 
that the United States insist on commercial control over the air 
bases built abroad during the war by lend-lease or other Ameri- 
can funds. Most of them condemn such a proposal as thoroughly 
imperialistic. Several Groups remark that it would involve a 
species of extraterritorial rights which we wouldn’t think of 
granting to others and should not expect any other nation to grant 
to us. Another Group says that we might as well demand the 
right to maintain a large standing army in Britain because we 
have had one there during certain periods of the war. Others point 
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out that a request of this sort would negative our good neighbor 
policy and destroy much of the good will we have built up in 
other ways. 

Most of the Groups urge that our financial expenditure in build- 
ing these air bases be regarded simply as part of the war cost. 
Some add that permission to build the bases was doubtless granted 
in most cases solely as a war measure and that had such a request 
as the one proposed been made at the time, it would have been 
firmly refused. 

Several Groups suggest that we use our investment in these 
bases as a means of obtaining equal air rights in them for all States, 
as a lever for doing part of the big job of internationalizing air 
traffic. The danger of pushing our privileged position too far is 
suggested by the remark of one Group that we use our own air 
power as Great Britain has used her preeminence on the seas. 

The Groups are practically unanimously agreed that, with suit- 
able restrictions to protect our security, safety and health, we 
should extend as widely as possible reciprocal rights to innocent 
passage and emergency and service landings. Following the 
analysis they group these rights together under the name “‘freedom 

of commercial air transit.” There is nearly as great agreement 
among the Cooperating Groups in favor of granting reciprocal 
privileges for commercial landings for through traffic and for 
terminal traffic. On the other hand, almost all the Groups regard 
tights to cabotage (foreign rights to intranational traffic) as un- 
desirable. 
3. PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Domestic commercial air transportation is regarded by nearly 
all the Groups as a public utility like railroad transportation and 
subject therefore to strict government regulation. As to whether 
it should be government owned or not, the Groups are inclined to 
believe that most of the traditional arguments for and against gov- 
emmment ownership apply. Though the Groups themselves indi- 
vidually and collectively divide on the wisdom of public owner- 
ship, they tend to agree that popular support for such a program 
is lacking and that regulated competition will be the practice for 
domestic air transport for some time to come. About the only 
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special argument advanced in favor of government ownership ig 
that the government, through its building of air bases and emer 
gency landing fields, its installation of radio beams and other safety 
devices and its provision of meteorological information, is in fact 
contributing a rather large subsidy to domestic airlines, and that 
the fact that government subsidies are necessary or desirable is 
itself strong evidence in favor of government ownership. If you 
have to support an industry, it is urged, you may as well own it, 

In the case of foreign air transportation several additional argu- 
ments for government ownership emerge. To meet competition 
direct subsidies, sometimes rather large, will probably be needed, 
The government will be in a better position to arrange reciprocal 
rights with foreign air industries, which in many cases will be 
State owned, than would a private corporation whose efforts in 
this direction are merely “facilitated” by government agencies, 
Further, since there seem to be certain special advantages for a 
national monopoly in this field (see sec. 4, below) closer and more 
effective regulation is called for and can be more readily achieved 
through direct government ownership. Again, in so far as the de- 
velopment of a strong commercial air force is needed for national 
defense, its usefulness for this purpose and ready convertibility to 
military needs would be enhanced by government ownership. 

In spite of these and other arguments which various Groups ad- 
vance a majority of them favor private ownership of American air- 
lines engaged in foreign transport. If monopoly proves necessary 
to meet competition, let the government have a chosen private in- 
strument for any given area and impose such regulations as seem 
necessary but leave ownership and management in private hands. 


4. AIR MONOPOLY 


A majority of the Groups hold that probably a national monop- 
oly would function better than competition in the field of foreign 
air transportation. Although a majority favor competition at 
home and a strong minority hold out for competition even in the 
foreign field, most of the Groups feel that the exigencies of ob- 
taining reciprocal agreements with foreign firms that are govern- 
ment owned or “chosen instruments” or at least heavily subsidized, 
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and the problems involved in meeting their competition require 
that our air transport rights to any country where such practices 
prevail should be assigned to one company. Some Groups would 
try to keep a measure of competition by allocating foreign routes 
after competitive bidding in terms of rates and services. Others 
urge that different private instruments be chosen for different for- 
eign routes. But most of them agree that monopoly operation 
will prove necessary over foreign routes. 

The Groups diverge widely as to whether an international cartel 
in this field would be better or worse than unlimited competition. 
Some say that cartels cannot properly be judged in the abstract, 
that some are good and others bad, and that the question can be 
answered satisfactorily only when the specific cartel proposed is 
weighed against the available alternatives. Some urge that an in- 
ternational cartel in this field would be desirable, or at least satis- 
factory, if it were subjected to international supervision and regu- 
lation. Others think strict national regulation by the various 
countries concerned would suffice. Others condemn all cartels in 
the field. Still others regard cartels as one extreme and unlimited 
competition as another and hold that there are many intermediate 
solutions which would be more satisfactory than either. One of 
the more popular of these middle ground proposals envisages lim- 
ited international control of various competing lines whose own 
structure will be determined largely by national policies and may 
vary a good deal from one country to another. 

The Groups divide also on whether or not steamship companies 
should be allowed to engage in air transportation. They tend to 
recognize the conveniences of jointly owned air and sea transpor- 
tation services, but fear the resulting fostering of monopoly and 
the tendency which steamship companies might acquire if they 
achieve control of air traffic in a given area to restrict the other- 
wise rapid development and expansion of air transport. A majority 
conclude that these undesirable features can be sufficiently con- 
trolled by regulation and favor allowing steamship companies to 
enter the air transport field. 

Nearly all the Groups agree that there are no insurmountable 
objections to allowing air carriers to engage in both domestic and 
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international air transportation. They recognize certain dangers 
which might arise from giving such additional power to certain 
companies but they judge that these can be met by adequate regu. 
lation. Only three Groups are entirely opposed to operations by 
one company in both fields. 

Only a few Groups answered the specific question included in 
the body of the Analysis as to whether foreign terminals should be 
restricted to border areas or should be at the foci of air traffic in 
the country concerned. Of those who did, all favor the latter al- 
ternative, accepting the consequence that the United States should, 
and probably would have to, grant reciprocal rights to use ter- 
minals at the foci of air traffic in this country. 


5- GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


Subsidies to airlines are distasteful to all the Groups, who favor 
limiting them rather sharply. To lines engaged only in domestic 
air traffic most of the Groups would limit subsidies to deficits in- 
curred in pioneering and in maintaining socially desirable but 
economically marginal or submarginal lines. In foreign air trans- 
portation the vast majority of the Groups favor meeting competitive 
subsidies but seeking international agreement to limit or abolish 
them. The Groups point out that aside from prestige, national- 
istic reasons for maintaining strong air fleets in foreign commerce 
are based on military considerations and they hold that most of 
these should drop out if an effective international organization for 
general security comes into being. The Groups unite in deploring 
strongly the alternative to an international agreement to limit sub- 
sidies, namely, a subsidy race comparable to an armament race. 
Several Groups, including some opposed to government owner- 
ship, point out that subsidies greatly strengthen the argument for 
public ownership. 

6. THE ARCTIC ZONE 


All the Groups regard such an international agreement concern- 
ing air navigation in the Arctic Zone as desirable, though a num- 
ber of them express doubts as to its feasibility at the present time. 
Several suggest that this is a test of the possibility of international 
collaboration, that if a reasonable agreement with regard to the 
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Arctic Zone cannot be obtained, it will be a sign that extreme na- 
tionalism is really dominant in the world despite soft words about 
international collaboration. 

Most of the Groups favor some sort of international agreement 
about air traffic over the Arctic without being very specific as to 
the form that the agreement is to take. They seem to favor free- 
dom of commercial air transit but beyond this do not specify. 
Some six Groups, however, propose full internationalization of the 
whole Arctic area, one Group specifying everything north of 80° 
North latitude. 

Many of the Groups explicitly oppose the sector principle, hold- 
ing that this would serve to spread the evils of nationalism to areas 
which are now free of it. The only excuse for such an extension of 
nationalism, they feel, would be the pursuit of security, and this 
aim, the Groups hold, should be sought through an international 
organization rather than through a process of trying to grab stra- 
tegic territory before someone else does. 


7. INTERNATIONAL AIR NAVIGATION CONTROL 


Every Group, save one, favors establishing an international 
commission to regulate international air navigation. That one does 
not oppose the proposal but reports that not enough evidence is 
available on which to decide. As to the structure of such a com- 
mission the Groups are for the most part indefinite. But eight of 
them specify explicitly that it should function as an agency of a 
general international organization. 

The Groups are agreed with practical unanimity that the inter- 
national commission should standardize safety regulations, com- 
munication and meteorological facilities and lay down require- 
ments looking to the prevention of the spread of disease. Many 
Groups would go farther and give it power to regulate for inter- 
national air traffic, services, rates, allocation of routes and similar 
matters. Only a very few Groups explicitly oppose this extension 
of the commission’s powers. A number of Groups propose that it 
lay down and enforce limitations on subsidies and regulations con- 
cerning the use of patented devices in air traffic. Several urge that 
it be placed in charge of all air traffic regulations in international- 
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ized zones such as the Arctic or internationalized Pacific islands, 
A number urge that it be charged with control not only of civilian 
air transportation but of such international military air forces as 
are established. One Group suggests that it supervise and enforce 
the rules laid down for the air forces of the defeated States, and 
later the rules prescribed for all States. 

In spite of such a divergence of opinion as to the extent of its 
functions the Groups seem agreed that the only alternative to at 
least a moderately empowered international air commission jg 
anarchy modified by a multitude of varied reciprocal agreements, 
Faced with such a choice they turn, with only the exception noted, 
to an international commission which to begin with shall have 
power in certain matters of air safety, and which can be granted 
increased powers as confidence in it grows and as the need for inter- 
national control of such things as services, routes, rates, and sub- 
sidies becomes more imperative. 
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ProsLemM XIV—Postwar RELATIONS wITH THE Soviet Union? 


The Groups reporting on this problem are agreed on the very 
great importance of continued cooperation and mutual friendly un- 
derstanding between the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States. As permanent members of the proposed United 
Nations Security Council, they must collaborate in maintaining the 
peace as they have in prosecuting the war if further large-scale 
wats are to be avoided. Though their attitudes toward the Soviet 
Union range all the way from general suspicion to almost com- 
plete trust, the Groups unite in urging that we do all in our power 
to promote friendly collaboration between the Soviet Union, the 
British Commonwealth, and ourselves. 


I. FUTURE SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Though the Groups carefully disclaim any special insights into 
the future course of Soviet foreign policy, they are in fact agreed 
to a very large extent on the bases on which that policy will rest 
and the directions it will take. There seems to them to be good 
reason for concluding that the primary interests of the Soviet 
Union in the postwar years will be security and reconstruction. 
Since her most pressing needs will be to repair the ravages of this 
war and to safeguard herself as thoroughly as possible from the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe, it seems safe to assume that she 
will concentrate on those major objectives. All of the Groups that 
express an opinion on the matter agree on this. Six Groups urge 
that pan-Slavism and a desire to extend communism beyond her 
own borders will still be underlying motives of Soviet policy, but 
nearly all of these Groups agree that such motives will be defi- 
nitely subordinated to her major interests in reconstruction and 
security. Two Groups’ suggest that the Soviet Government, like 

1 Issued in April, - Repli ived, largel ing June—October, 
144 fom. 32 Cooperating Groupe located a Brews, Bockoell, California 
Institute of Technology, Carleton, Central YMCA a Colorado, Dart- 
mouth, Fordham, Georgetown, Harvard, Holy Cross, Hood, John Carroll, 
Kentucky, Louisiana Polytechnic, Loyola College (Baltimore), Miami, 
Mount Holyoke, Nebraska, Notre Dame, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Rollins, 
Skidmore, Smith, Stanford, Swarthmore, Sweet Briar, University of Wash- 
ington, Wellesley, Wheaton (Ill.), and Wilson. 
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the Czarist regime before it, probably retains a lively interest ig 
obtaining outlets to the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean 
as well as control of the outlet from the Baltic Sea into the Atlantic, 

The Groups are completely agreed that the methods the Soviet 

Union will adopt to realize the two principal aims described above 
depend to a large extent on the policies to be followed by the 
United States and Great Britain. If we are friendly and 

tive her course of action is likely to be quite different from what 
it will be if our attitude is one of suspicion and armed watchful- 
ness. If we join with her in creating a strong international organi- 
zation that shows considerable likelihood of being able to guar. 
antee security against aggression, she will find it necessary to rely 
much less exclusively on her own resources than would be the 
case were we to give only grudging lip service to a security or- 
ganization and withhold our participation or hedge it about with 
sO many restrictions as to make effective collective action seem 
unlikely. Though government leaders in the United States and 
Great Britain promise full collaboration in a collective security 
organization, the record of our Senate is more than enough to jus- 
tify Russian caution. Most of the Groups recognize that the Soviet 
Union would be extremely unrealistic did she not take proper pre- 
cautions against the breakdown of present plans for an effective 
collective security system. 

The Groups are almost unanimously agreed that the Soviet 
Union will prefer to follow a policy of international cooperation, 
Such a policy would bring her a maximum of assistance in her 
gigantic reconstruction problem and would reduce to a minimum 
the energies she would have to devote to defense against the dan- 
ger of further aggression. Before committing themselves exclu- 
sively to such a policy, however, the Soviet leaders will have to be 
convinced of the prompt creation and effective functioning of a 
world security system. As it is, they have justifiable doubts about 
the possibility of obtaining such an organization in the near future 
and hence, as prudent men they will accompany their cooperation 
with unilateral measures of their own to safeguard themselves 
against the dangers which would beset them were the collective 
security plan to collapse. 
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It is the general opinion of the Groups, si that Soviet 
Government policy will be a mixture of international cooperation 
and independent national action, the exact proportion of each to be 
determined by a realistic appraisal of the actual situation. Some of 
the Groups remark that to the extent that the Soviet leaders doubt 
the effectiveness of international cooperation and feel compelled to 
resort to purely national action, they will doubtless also return to 
some elements of their earlier policy of socialist isolationism. They 
will be isolationists not in the sense of withdrawing from world 
affairs, but in the sense of seeking as high a degree of self-suffi- 
ciency as possible. 

Nearly all the Groups judge that the Soviet Government has 
abandoned for the foreseeable future the early policy of revolu- 
tionary interventionism. Some of them point to the evolution of 
communism within the Union, involving the progressive abandon- 
ment of the more extreme Marxist positions, and to the relative in- 
effectiveness of communist movements outside the Union, save in 
China, where the spread of communism has been accompanied by 
a considerable doctrinal modification. These Groups believe that 
the present Soviet leaders recognize the relative unimportance of 
communist propaganda abroad and are probably quite sincere in 
their pledge not to promote communism by revolution. Such con- 
siderations are strongly reinforced, the Groups believe, by the 
recognition that the pursuit of a policy of revolutionary interven- 
tionism would seriously endanger Russia’s more pressing present 
interests in security and reconstruction. In view of such factors 
as these, nearly all the Groups agree that revolutionary interven- 
tionism is the least likely of all the policies that may conceivably 
be adopted. A few Groups warn that a return to this policy will 
always be a possibility, but they agree with the majority that the 
needs of security and reconstruction are so paramount that pol- 
icies such as revolutionary interventionism which might interfere 
with their realization will be-side-tracked for some time to come. 

Because they hold that the emphasis of Soviet policy will swing 
from independent national action to international cooperation in 
proportion to the trust which Soviet leaders feel justified in plac- 
ing in an international security organization, the Groups urge that 
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the United States and Great Britain give as early as possible the ut. 
most assurance of their full cooperation and willingness to parti¢i. 
pate in the proposed international undertakings to attain enduring 
peace and economic well-being. They point out that the more 
friendly and cooperative our relations with the Soviet Union be. 
come, the less likely is Soviet policy to assume a form which we 
would deprecate. 


2. SOVIET TERRITORIAL DEMANDS 


Even as the Groups discussed this problem, definite additional 
evidence, in the form of Soviet armistice terms for Finland, Ry. 
mania, and Bulgaria, delineated more sharply Soviet territorial de- 
mands. There is now substantial agreement that in addition to the 
territory which was recognized as belonging to the Soviet Union 
in 1939, the Soviet Government will claim Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina, a substantial portion of prewar Poland, corresponding 
roughly to the territory east of the Curzon line, the three Baltic 
States of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, portions of Finnish ter- 
ritory, including the Karelian Isthmus, the Petsamo area, and a 
few other strategic points. It seems likely also that the Soviet 
Union will demand certain of the easternmost sections of East 
Prussia. She will doubtless insist on full internationalization of the 
Dardanelles to give her guaranteed access to the Mediterranean 
from the Black Sea, but there is no evidence that she will make 
territorial deamands on Turkey. A few Groups suggest that later 
the Soviet Government will make certain territorial demands in 
the Far East, in particular to certain parts of Outer Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, and Northern Manchuria. 

In contrast to their general agreement as to the territorial de- 
mands of the Soviet Union, the Groups are widely divided as to 
the principles which should be applied in judging these claims. 
They agree that no one principle suffices by itself as an adequate 
criterion, that it is only through the interaction of a number of 
them that sound conclusions can be reached. Most often mentioned 
as an important factor is self-determination, which was stressed in 
the Atlantic Charter. Though over half of the Groups specify it 
as of considerable weight, nearly all of them agree that it should 
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not be used in isolation. For one thing the real wishes of the people 
of a given area in eastern Europe are difficult to determine. Pleb- 
iscites in the Baltic States have shown a suspicious degree of una- 
nimity for incorporation in the Soviet Union. Yet it is most un- 
likely either that Russia would welcome a plebiscite under inter- 
national auspices, or that a thoroughly impartial one could be 
held. A further difficulty arises from the fact that the populations 
of certain areas are so mixed that exclusive adherence to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination could only result in the creation of a 
large number of very small States, the “Balkanization” of the area 
that would entail a situation worse than that in the Balkans. 

After self-determination, the consideration most often men- 
tioned by the Groups is the need for a peace settlement which in 
the long run will make the largest possible contribution to endur- 
ing world peace. Essential to such a settlement, they maintain, is 
the continued collaboration, in an atmosphere of friendly mutual 
trust, of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States. 
For this reason, many of the Groups urge, the Western powers 
would do well to temper the demands of their sense of abstract 
justice, by giving full consideration to the very real strategic and 
other grounds which support the Soviet claims. Some Groups 
put it rather bluntly this way: The Soviet Union regards certain 
of her claims as so far beyond dispute that she will insist on their 
realization, if necessary, even in the face of the most determined 
opposition from the Western powers. There is little use in antago- 
nizing the Soviet Union and thus jeopardizing the peace by vain 
opposition to what is already practically a fait accompli. This argu- 
ment is applied especially with regard to Russian claims to Bess- 


' arabia, Northern Bukovina, the Baltic States and segments of Fin- 


land. With regard to Poland and East Prussia, these same Groups 
argue that we should urge that their boundaries be settled by joint 
consultation but that we should not imsist on this or demand cer- 
tain solutions unless we are prepared, as obviously we are not, to 
back our demands with force. To withhold recognition, for exam- 


/ ple, from boundary changes on which we were not consulted, 


would simply exacerbate the Soviet Union and endanger the whole 
peace structure we are seeking to build. We should remember, 
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these Groups urge, that Soviet claims will seem just to Soviet 
leaders, and a'straight-laced attitude on our part may seem to them 
to be further evidence of underlying antagonism to the Soviet 
Union. 

We should give considerable weight, a large number of Groups 
urge, to the Soviet Union’s deeply felt and very real need for na 
tional security. The Groups feel that the Soviet Union is fully 
justified, after her experiences of recent years, in pressing certain 
claims which, if satisfied, would reduce substantially the feasj. 
bility of new aggression against her. Yet it is equally clear that 
such claims can be pushed too far, that nations in their eagerness 
to control all areas from which attacks against them might con- 
ceivably be launched have sometimes aroused so much hatred and 
desire for revenge that they have increased rather than lessened 
the danger of attack. The demands of the people for self-govem- 
ment should not be sacrificed lightly to the need for security. 

Ethnic, historical, and economic considerations are also men- 
tioned by a number of Groups as deserving some, though less con- 
sideration. Ethnic groups in Eastern Europe are too mixed to per 
mit settlement exclusively along such lines. The application of 
historical considerations alone seldom results in an acceptable 
solution—witness Poland—and economic factors, though impor- 
tant, can often be adjusted in such a way that economic and polit- 
ical boundary lines need not coincide. 

As different Groups give varying weight to the various prin- 
ciples on which territorial settlements should be based, they also 
give different answers as to the justification of specific Soviet 
claims. In many cases the Groups refrain from drawing conclu 
sions in the various special cases proposed for consideration. 
Where they do, the trends are as follows. They are inclined to 
accept Soviet claims against Finland. The areas demanded are 
judged to be of real strategic importance for the defense of the 
Soviet Union. Sympathy for the Finns is counter-balanced by a 
feeling that, considering the significant aid which Finland gave to 
Germany over a long period, the Soviet terms were far from being 
unduly harsh. 

Most of the Groups that comment also accept Soviet demands 
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for Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia, the first on ethnic grounds, 
the second on historical ones. 

As to the Baltic States there is less agreement. It is believed 
that, if a real measure of local autonomy is granted them as Soviet 
republics within the Union, the lot of the people of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania will not be bad, and will be very much better 
than their fate under Nazi domination. Nevertheless many of the 
Groups believe that in a free plebiscite the peoples of these States 
would undoubtedly vote for independence. On the other hand the 
strategic value of these States to the Soviet Union is admitted. It 
is also recognized that the Soviet Government will doubtless in- 
sist that the Baltic States are, and have been since before the Soviet 
Union became an ally of Great Britain, a part of the U.SS.R., and 
that she will be ready to discuss the question of their secession 
when the United States cares to have an international conference 
to discuss the possible separation of Texas from the Union. In the 
face of these facts, most of the Groups are inclined to favor our 
acceptance of the incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. 

The greatest disagreement occurs with regard to Soviet de- 
mands for Eastern Poland, with the Curzon line as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Many of the Groups acknowledge that only some such 
line would have any measure of international sanction. Yet they 
are disturbed by the fact that if the boundary were drawn in this 
way, large segments of population predominantly Polish would 
be placed under Soviet sovereignty. Some suggest that if this-solu- 
tion materializes we should urge the Soviet Union to do all it can 
to facilitate a voluntary transfer of populations. 

Even in the face of the difficult complexities of the Soviet-Polish 
border problem, none of the Groups favors an isolationist with- 
drawal by the United States on the ground that the affair is no 
concern of ours. On the contrary, many of the Groups specifically 
advocate the opposite—peace is indivisible—view. Nearly all the 
Groups favor our full participation in a joint discussion and settle- 
ment of the problem. In fact the vast majority propose that we 
urge very strongly—just short of insistence—that the matter be 
decided through joint consultation rather than bilaterally by di- 
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rect settlement between Poland and the Soviet Union. A few 
Groups urge that we insist on a joint settlement. Most of the 
Groups, however, feel that we should not endanger the peace 
structure which we hope to create by absclute insistence on any 
one point. That the Soviet Union is willing to go at least a reason- 
able way toward joint consultation is shown by the joint imposi- 
tion of armistice terms on neighboring and formerly enemy coun- 
tries, and by the conferences in Moscow, in October, 1944, be- 
tween Stalin, Churchill, the Lublin Polish Committee, and the 
London Polish Government-in-exile. A few Groups temper their 
view on this point, by remarking that if we ask the Soviet Union 
to let us participate in the settlement of matters so close to her 
homeland and vital interests, we must be prepared to welcome her 
to consultation with us on Western Hemisphere problems. 

On the supposition that Great Britain and the United States do 
meet with the Soviet Union for joint consultation and settlement 
of some or all of the Soviet territorial claims, most of the Groups 
seem inclined to urge that we avoid assuming an intransigent po- 
sition. They suggest that we should examine all the evidence avail- 
able and listen sympathetically to an objective statement of the 
Soviet position. Having reached our conclusion on this basis we 
should state our opinion clearly and forcefully, but not adamantly 
or threateningly. Even if the best agreement that can be reached is 
one we do not relish, we should be willing to accept it for the sake 
of advancing our long-run plans of an international organization 
which ultimately will, we hope, be in a position to correct any 
injustices done in the settlement reached during the turmoil of the 
first period of postwar adjustment. The Groups base this position 
on their belief that the alternatives to it would be worse. One alter- 
native, not to oppose but also not to subscribe to decisions which 
the Soviet Government will accept, would prevent an immediate 
break, but would sow such seeds of distrust and suspicion as to 
make impossible the international cooperation so necessary to an 
enduring peace. Far better would it be for us to urge our point of 
view but be prepared to yield if necessary. 


3. SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR THE TREATMENT OF GERMANY 


Many of the Groups preface their comments on the Treatment 
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of Germany by referring to their reports on Problem III on the 

Postwar Treatment of Germany.” They reaffirm the positions they 

took on the various problems at that time, and urge that we should 

do our best to convince Soviet leaders that they should view these 
lems in the same way. 

a. On the subject of the military occupation of Germany, the 
Groups are united in holding that plans should be agreed upon in 
advance by the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States 
and carried out under the direction of a joint control commission. 
Some urge joint occupation, but most accept as already decided 
upon the plan of different spheres of occupation, and confine them- 
selves to urging an over-all plan with a common policy to be fol- 
lowed throughout Germany. Several Groups repeat the opinion 
expressed in their earlier reports that the period of occupation be 
as limited as possible. 

b. As to the punishment of war criminals the Groups emphasize 
again the desirability of agreement in advance on the procedures 
to be followed. They favor extension of the work of the United 
Nations Commission to Investigate War Crimes. Principles which 
it establishes should be followed in the case of those charged with 
war crimes. Those accused of specific crimes against specific indi- 
viduals in specific areas should be turned over to tribunals in those 
areas in accordance with a general procedure agreed upon in ad- 
vance. Some Groups caution against allowing motives of revenge 
to have undue play here, and warn that the punishment of war 
criminals is a very small and relatively unimportant part of the 
peace settlement and should not be overemphasized. Some Groups 
suggest leaving as much of this task as possible to the Russians, 
on the theory that they will make a quick and effective job of it. 
Others suggest encouraging the Germans to deal with their own 
war criminals so that the danger of making heroes out of those 
punished will be eliminated. 

c. Russian proposals for the German territorial settlement set oft 
the most disagreement among the Groups. Many reaffirm their 
opposition to the dismemberment of Germany and a considerable 
number oppose in particular the suggested transfer of the major 


2See Summary of the Replies of Cooperating Groups on Problem III, /n- 
ternational Conciliation, June, 1944, No. 401, pp. 446-472. 
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portion of East Prussia and Eastern Silesia to Poland. They poin 
out, that even if provision is made for a transfer of populations 
the change proposed would provide a serious irredentist problem 
and would promote in German hearts for generations to come 4 
feeling of outrage and a passionate desire for vengeance. Some 
Groups argue, contrary to Prime Minister Churchill, that the 
Altantic Charter does and should apply to Germany. Other Groups 
are willing to forego its application in this case and some are in 
clined to approve the proposed transfer to Poland. 

d. On reparations, too, the Groups tend to reaffirm their earlier 
views which would allow reparations in limited degree but not in 
such amounts as to destroy German industry or pauperize her 
people. Many Groups explicitly recognize the justice of the Soviet 
Union’s demands for reparations in the forms of goods and labor 
and they favor granting such demands within the limits men- 
tioned. Again they emphasize the advantages of joint agreement 
in advance on a comprehensive reparations program. 

e. As to the political and economic future of Germany, the Groups 
unite in proposing advance agreement on a common plan to be 
followed by all the occupying States. In general the Groups favor 
leaving Germany a free choice of any non-Fascist government, 
They tend also, but with less unanimity, to favor leaving Ger- 
many strong economically—for the sake of European economy as 
a whole—but imposing effective controls which will keep her 
weak militarily. The Groups are inclined to believe that the 
Soviet leaders would agree to such a program. 


4. SPECIAL SOVIET SECURITY PROPOSALS 


With only three exceptions the Groups are inclined to accept, 
or at least acquiesce in Soviet demands for strategic frontiers and 
bases even though these conflict with such principles as that of 
national self-determination. They recognize the heavy price the 
Soviet Union has just paid to resist aggression and they are sym- 
pathetic with her desire to take every practicable measure to 
eliminate the likelihood of the early recurrence of such an attack. 
They urge that her demands be discussed and settled by an inter- 
national conference within the framework of a general interna- 
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tional organization. Many Groups remark that Russian desires 
for strategic areas are comparable to demands being faised in 
many quarters in this country for United States possession or 
control of certain island territories for strategic bases. Both sets 
of demands should be settled by joint agreement, the Groups urge, 
and not by unilateral “grabbing.” 

The Groups are less favorably inclined to the proposal of a 
Soviet ‘zone of safety”’ within which the Soviet Union would be 
free to make special security arrangements and claim special and 
exclusive interests. Eight Groups vote “no” specifically on this 
suggestion. They feel that it smacks too much of the old notion of 
“spheres of influence” and imperialistic power politics. On the 
other hand, a number of Groups point out that what is proposed 
is comparable to the special interests which the United States al- 
ready insists it has in the Western Hemisphere. We feel that our 
relations with our neighbors in the Americas are of a special sort 
and we would be shocked were any world organization to inter- 
fere with them. Some Groups mention specifically certain types of 
special relations with her neighbors which the Soviet Union might 
well develop, and which should be heartily approved so long as 
they are not inconsistent with global security arrangements. 
Among these are her treaty with Czechoslovakia, and the possible 
development of special relations with an Eastern European or 
Danubian Federation if the Soviet Union should find such an ar- 
rangement to her liking. Agreements of this kind, the Groups 
urge, should be made within the framework of the general inter- 
national organization, but if they are so made should be generally 


accepted. 


§. SOVIET-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


There are many things, the Groups agree, which the Soviet 
Union and the United States can do to increase the chances of 
postwar friendly cooperation between them. Both should partici- 
pate fully in the various international agencies which are likely to 
be set up and particularly in the general security organization. On 
this point the Groups are unanimous. Such cooperation will re- 
quire a friendly willingness to yield on some points and to com- 
promise on others. It will be increased by the other methods pro- 
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posed and in turn will facilitate them. Nearly all Groups mention 
the value of developing mutually advantageous trade relations, 
Others stress the importance of mutual cultural exchanges and the 
helpfulness of increased understanding of each other’s divergent 
customs and ways of life. 

Many Groups point out that the Soviet Union can do much to 
reduce fear and suspicion of her in this country by adhering strietly 
to her pledge of nonintervention in the economic and political af 
fairs of this country and particularly of abstention from Soviet- 
directed underground activity in support of communism. Most of 
the Groups urge that increased emphasis within the Soviet Union 
on human rights and liberties, particularly freedom of expression, 
would do much to improve American attitudes toward the U.S.S.R. 
Others, in somewhat less numbers, mention the anti-Russian feel- 
ing that has been aroused in religious groups in America by the 
earlier Soviet opposition to religion. They regard as very helpful 
the statement in the Soviet constitution acknowledging religious 
freedom, and more recent evidence, such as suspension of The 
Godless and recognition of leaders of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which indicates Soviet tolerance in practice of religious 
institutions. Some Groups express the hope that Soviet officials 
will relax their secretiveness and will welcome exchanges of in- 
formation and of visitors after the war. With regard to Soviet aid 
against Japan, the Groups express understanding of the absence of 
direct aid at this stage of the war, and comment warmly on the 
indirect aid the Soviet Union has given through her successful 
fight against Germany. 

The Groups agree also that there is much that the United States 
can do to help eliminate Soviet suspicions of our intentions. The 
tone of many American articles and speeches, by Congressmen 
as well as private citizens, has often been inflamatory in its de- 
nunciation of all things Russian as communistic and therefore be- 
yond the toleration of decent men. Though we do not censor 
American publications and addresses, a show of popular interest in 
articles and talks which are friendly to the Soviet Union and 
which present in a sympathetic way information and understand- 

ing of Russian aims and Russian ways, would be of great help in 
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overcoming the not altogether groundless Russian belief that 


| Americans would rather denounce than understand the Soviet 


Union. Continued cooperation by our Government after the war, 
participation in international agencies, and adoption of a reason- 
able lend-lease settlement will do much, the Groups urge, to 
counter the Russian impression of America as a land of isolation- 
ists who are inclined to limit their contacts with the rest of the 
world to selling and exploiting. The Soviet Union would par- 
ticularly appreciate American assistance, technical as well as 
financial and material, in meeting her difficult problems of recon- 
struction. 

Beyond such general remarks a number of Groups make spe- 
cific suggestions of ways in which the United States could show a 
friendly and cooperative spirit toward the Soviet Union. Among 
these are participation by American labor in the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Council, abandonment of our diplomatic relations 
with the governments of the former Baltic States, greater freedom 
for Soviet publications to enter the United States, and so on. 

More important than any of these details is the continued growth 
of friendly mutual interest, knowledge, and trust between the 
citizens of the two countries and between their governments. The 
Groups emphasize the need for this over and over again. With 
the development of such friendly feeling, the continuation of in- 
ternational cooperation between the Soviet and American gov- 
emments, so vital in the postwar years, has an increasing chance 
of being realized. 
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ProstemM XV—Postwark RELATIONS WITH THE 
British CoMMONWEALTH oF Nations? 


The Groups are unanimously agreed that continued close 
eration between the United States and the British Commonwealth 
is required if our two great postwar aims of security and prog. 
perity are to be realized. They recognize that there are divergent 
interests and that the coming of peace will bring with it the dan. 
ger of a return to the economic rivalry and general distrust which 
so often characterized our relations with Great Britain before the 
war. The Groups emphasize the great importance of avoidi 
this danger and of following instead a policy of friendly collabora- 
tion. The Groups point out that such a policy is indispensable to 
the welfare of the world and to the satisfaction of our own long- 
run basic interests. 


I. POSTWAR POLICIES OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


There is no dissent among the Groups from the view that Great 
Britain, like most of the other countries of the world, will be in- 


—— 


terested primarily after the war in peace, security, and prosperity. | 


If the United States and the Soviet Union will cooperate she will 
seek to realize these aims through participation in a general in- 
ternational organization. This is the course she will much 

fer. On the other hand, several Groups caution that she will be 
on her guard against withdrawal from cooperative action by the 
other big powers and, if forced, will do her best to achieve her 
aims by independent action. Her security, like that of the rest of 
the world, will be best served by a world security organization, 


but failing that she may be forced to resort to the old game of | 


balance of power politics, seeking to strengthen her ties with 


1 Issued in May, 1944. Replies were received, largely during July-Decem- 
ber, 1944, from perating Groups located at Brown, Bucknell, California 
Institute of Technology, Carleton (Two Groups), Central YMCA College, 
Colorado, Dartmouth, Dunbarton College oF Holy Cross, Georgetown, 


Goucher, Harvard, Holy Cross, Hood, John Carroll, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Polytechnic, Loyola (Baltimore), Marquette, Miami, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Mount Holyoke, Nebraska, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, Rockford, 
Rollins, Skidmore, Smith, Sweet Briar, West Virginia, Wheaton (Ill.), 
Wheaton (Mass.), and Wilson. 
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France and even to reestablish Germany as a strong continental 







ip rebuild her economy, the Groups are convinced, Britain will 
have to expand her exports very considerably. To this end she 
will doubtless seek to develop world trade on an extensive scale 
through the reduction by multilateral action of trade barriers. 
World cooperation to this end will be her first choice. If, however, 
such cooperation is not forthcoming she will have no other course, 
anumber of Groups warn, than to fall back on such bilateral or 
empire preference agreements as she can negotiate, combined 
with devaluation of the pound, and strict governmental 
regulation of her foreign trade. These are undesirable last resorts, 
| but they will become increasingly likely to the extent that world 
cooperation in a program of international economic collaboration 
fails to materialize. 

Nearly all the Groups believe that Great Britain will seek 
closer ties with both the United States and the Soviet Union. 
They believe that she would prefer to cooperate with both in a 
general international organization, but that she would, if rebuffed 
in this, be quite capable of playing one off against the other. 
Many Groups remark that certain of the Dominions, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, have entered into closer relation- 
ships with the United States during the war and will doubtless 
wish to maintain and develop their collaboration with us in the 
years of the peace. 

Eleven Groups state specifically that they believe that Great 
Britain will include maintenance of her empire as one of her major 
postwar policies. Most of them quote the Prime Minister’s re- 
mark of November 10, 1942, “I have not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire,” as evidence of this. One Group, however, remarks that 
we should take into account the many provocative statements that 
had stirred Mr. Churchill to this reply. 
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2. BRITISH-AMERICAN COOPERATION FOR SECURITY 


The Groups are unanimously and whole-heartedly agreed that 
we should cooperate fully with the British Commonwealth, as 
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with the other nations of the world, in a general international op 
ganization for peace and security. They hold that cooperation 
within such an organization offers far and away the most hopefil 
prospect of preserving peace, and many Groups would say, the 
only real opportunity. Twelve Groups say that if no international 
organization can be formed they would accept a four-power alli. 
ance as better than nothing. They insist, however, that such an 
alliance presents real dangers of its own and is definitely a second 
choice to a global security organization. Four Groups regard the 
evils of such an alliance as so great that they vote flatly against it, 

Four Groups would accept a military alliance with the British 
Commonwealth as a poor third choice, but they join with all the 
others in deprecating such a proposal and in pointing out that 
such an alliance would inevitably give the impression of being an 
alliance against certain States and would consequently provoke 
counter-alliances. Thus: the stage would be set for future conflict, 
Six Groups are explicit in their rejection of this proposal. 

As to the suggestion of adopting parallel policies with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth without making any adyance commitments, 
four Groups reject it as entirely inadequate and as not giving 


sufficient guarantees to members of the Commonwealth that co- | 


operation would be forthcoming. The result, these Groups feel, 
is that the British Commonwealth would have to plan on getting 
along without cooperation and thus would be forced into restric- 
tive policies. Other Groups suggest that this proposal offers a 
residual solution for problems that are not met by direct commit- 


ments. They feel that the security problem and the economic prob- ° 


lem are so important that they demand definite commitments 


within a general international organization. But they admit that | 
there are many matters of detail where collaboration will be called | 
for but need not be promised in advance. In such cases it will be 

sufficient to follow parallel policies without previous agreements _ 


to do so. 

The Groups give careful consideration to various proposals that 
have been made that the United States would be wise to commit 
itself in advance to the defense against external attack of certain 
British territories, such as (1) Canada and British colonial pos- 
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sessions in the Western Hemisphere, (2) Australia and New 
Yealand and British colonies in the western Pacific, (3) the 
British Isles. Nearly all of them agree that regional commitments 
such as those proposed should be undertaken within the frame- 
work of a general international organization rather than bilaterally. 
In the former case the commitment would be undertaken jointly 
by all the peace-loving nations of the world and would be backed 
by their joint strength. In the latter the responsibility for aid 
would fall on us alone. Nevertheless, most of the Groups agree, 
should a global organization not be achieved, it would still be to 
our interest to make arrangements of the kinds mentioned, or at 
least to assist in defending such areas against attack even if pre- 
vious commitments had not been made. For in all cases, the Groups 
believe, these areas are vital to the defense of the United States 
and we could not look with equanimity on their seizure by an ag- 
gressive power. 

The Groups point out that following the Ogdensburg Agree- 
ment of August 18, 1940, we have set up with Canada a Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense “to consider in the broad sense the defense 
of the north half of the Western Hemisphere.” Our long-term 
leases on bases in the British West Indies and the development of 
cooperative defense plans with Latin-American countries point to 
our determination to resist external attack anywhere in the West- 
em Hemisphere. 

Four Groups vote against committing ourselves to defending 
Australia, New Zealand or British colonies in the West Pacific 
against external attack. The other Groups that comment on this 
point either favor such a commitment or believe that we would in 
fact defend them were they attacked, even though no formal agree- 
ments to this effect had been entered into in advance. Again the 
Groups urge that our commitments in this area should be made 
within the framework of a general international organization or at 


» least a Pacific Council which would serve either as a regional 


agency within such an organization or independently were a global 
organization not forthcoming. A number of Groups point out that 
because we shall doubtless wish to retain our dominant (naval) 
position in the Pacific, we shall be involved almost inevitably in 
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putting down any aggression in that area which involves nayg| {jberal s 
and air forces. . 
There is less agreement among the Groups with regard to the| ment al 
defense of the British Isles. Four Groups definitely oppose ou expende 
making any such commitment and two say that they do not know | gributio 
whether an agreement of this kind would be wise or not. The| fives an 
others that comment either favor such an undertaking or believe | are still 
that we would help to defend the British Isles were they directly | that the 
attacked even if we had not previously promised to do so. Thes | and dis, 
Groups urge again, that agreements of this sort should form pam | an agre 
of a joint agreement entered into by all members of an intems | requires 
tional organization to crush aggression anywhere. A number add| Grea 
that it would be unwise for us to enter into a bilateral agreement | capital 
with Great Britain to this effect, for such an arrangement would | houses, 
look, again, like an alliance against the Soviet Union and would ity to t 
serve to cause unnecessary distrust and suspicion. These Groups | feel tha 
admit, however, that it is probable that we could not stand idly point 0 
by and see the British Isles taken over by a strong aggressor. The | goods, 
threat to our own security in such a case would be too obvious and | |atrer | 
too great. Many ‘ 
Nearly all of the Groups hold that existing staff arrangements ' post W 
should be continued until a general international organization is | debts. ” 
established and becomes effective, but that then they should be | debtors 
merged into the general staff arrangements which would be set up | form t 
by the Security Council. Even before that, a number of Groups | States. 
urge that our present arrangements with Great Britain should be | ance of 
expanded to include military consultation at the general staff level ; Seve 
with representatives of the Soviet Union, of France, and of Chima. | goods | 
A joint general staff of all the States which—it is hoped—will | lease a 
ultimately be permanent members of the Security Council is much | well-b 





to be preferred to merely bilateral military cooperation. we mi; 
and 
3.- LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT \ ac 


The Groups are agreed in urging a liberal lend-lease settle | such p 
ment. The same policy, they remark, should be followed for all ; ment y 
recipients of lend-lease aid, though of course there will be dif | aid as 
ferent applications in detail. A number of Groups argue that a | due an 
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liberal settlement will minister both to the general good and also 
to our own economic welfare. Nearly all the Groups urge settle- 
ment along the following lines. Lend-lease goods which have been 
expended in the war effort should be regarded as part of our con- 
tribution to that effort. Their use by our allies has saved American 
lives and material of far greater value. In the case of goods that 
ate still serviceable and returnable, most of the Groups suggest 
that they be returned. Others suggest that we retain title to them 
and dispose of them as we think best. In case of their sale abroad 
an agreement with the country concerned would of course be 
required. 

Greater divergence of opinion arises in regard to immovable 
capital investments in such things as airports, wharves, ware- 
houses, and factories. In so far as these promise to be of real util- 
ity to the country in which they are located, most of the Groups 
feel that we are entitled to some return for them. Many Groups 
point out the difficulties in the way of payment for them in gold or 
goods, the former because of the scarcity of dollar exchange, the 
latter because of our reluctance to accept additional imports. 
Many Groups urge that we should not repeat the mistakes of the 
post World War I period and try again to collect uncollectible 
debts. They point out also the harm to ourselves as well as to our 
| debtors that would result from our insistence on payment in a 
| form that would injure seriously the economies of the debtor 
| States. For such reasons several Groups specifically urge avoid- 
ance of direct payments in money or goods. 

: Several Groups suggest that settlement for such usable capital 

goods be made in accordance with Article VII of the master lend- 
lease agreement which emphasizes the long-run aim of economic 
well-being for all the nations of the world. Nine Groups urge that 
we might well regard acceptance of certain principles of economic 
and political cooperation by our allies as satisfactory payment. 
One Group objects to this on the ground that we should not mix 
such political and economic questions with the lend-lease settle- 
ment problem, and another on the ground that to use lend-lease 
aid as a lever for special concessions of this sort would create un- 
4 | due antagonism. 
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Four or five Groups believe that we might accept as payment 
certain strategic bases which we desire providing that they are 
willingly offered. To demand such payment is regarded by all a5 
unwise because it smacks too much of using our power for im 
perialistic purposes. A number of Groups urge that it would be 
better to internationalize the use if not the ownership of thes 
strategic areas rather then to transfer them from one power to 
another. 

There are several scattering answers. One Group regards it as 
unwise to give the President such wide discretionary powers. An 
other, expressing a much more widely held view, points out that 
from the economic point of view cancellation of any outstanding 
lend-lease debt is desirable, and that it is only because of political 
considerations that a settlement is needed. To meet this political 
demand with the least economic cost they propose a carefully de- 
veloped formula which would take account of the war expendi- 
tures and the national income of countries which have received 
more lend-lease than they have provided. Such a system, they 
claim, would minimize the economic cost to the world, of a lend- 
lease settlement. 


4. POSTWAR ECONOMIC REQUIREMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
It is generally agreed that the postwar economic and financial 
position of Great Britain will be a difficult one. While intent on 
providing an acceptable standard of living at home, the British 
will be faced with the loss of important foreign assets and the 


serious dislocation of their foreign trade. The Groups agree that | 


we should give very considerable weight to British economic 
needs. The influence of British economy on world economy and 


; 
of world economy on United States economy is so great that we | 


should undoubtedly be wise, they hold, to mesh our economy to 
hers at least to the extent of avoiding policies which would havea 
catastrophic effect on British economic well-being. 

The Groups are unanimously agreed that we should lower our 
tariff rates substantially and reduce other trade barriers. Such ac- 
tion, they believe, would greatly aid our trade with Great Britain 
and world trade in general. A number of Groups suggest that it 
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would be even more desirable to make a multilateral world agree- 
ment removing trade barriers generally. Lacking this, however, 
they would support a bilateral arrangement with Great Britain or 
with all of the members of the British Commonwealth. The Groups 
are completely agreed in recognizing the vital need Great Britain 
will have in the postwar years to increase her exports very sub- 
stantially. Since they are convinced that in the long run we cannot 


| gell without buying, and since they regard the expansion of our 


own trade as also important, they agree that the removal of tariff 
and other trade barriers offers to a very considerable degree an 
unusual opportunity to help ourselves while giving much needed 
aid to Great Britain. 

Again the Groups are completely agreed that we should strive 
to maintain high levels of consumption at home. Such levels are 
necessary for our own prosperity and our prosperity is a very im- 
portant factor in world prosperity. We must not, however, adopt 
unilateral policies which promise direct returns to us without care- 
fully weighing the repercussions these policies would have on the 
rest of the world. Our economic decisions should be based on a 
policy ot international economic collaboration rather than on one 
of economic nationalism. Again, several Groups remark that we 
snould not concentrate on a high level of domestic consumption in 
the sense of regarding that as the only thing we need to do if our 
economy and the world economy in general are going to prosper. 
We should seek to maintain a high level of domestic consumption 
but not at the expense of other peoples or at the expense of other 
needed action. 

The Groups are unanimous in believing that loans and tech- 
nical assistance in the development of backward areas offer a 
means of developing new markets for British and American prod- 
ucts alike. At least ten of them specify that such aid should be 
given primarily through an international investment agency to 
avoid the dangers of developing American spheres of influence or 
American imperialism. The economic development of backward 
areas would increase their ability to participate in world trade, 
and an increase in world trade, the Groups are confident, would 
be beneficial both to Great Britain and to us. 
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The Groups tend to be vague in their statements as to the ship. 
ping policy we should adopt after the war. They agree that Great 
Britain, as well as other countries such as Norway, will be des- 
perately in need of regaining a prominent shipping position if their 
economies are not to suffer seriously. Great Britain will need a 
large income from shipping to offset her losses due to an unfavor- 
able balance of trade and necessary large-scale expenditures for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. The Groups agree, too, that a 
prosperous British economy is a needed prop for world economy, 
But they are not sure how far we should go in sacrificing our own 
merchant marine to meet this need. Some of this uncertainty, they 
confess, is due to their lack of technical knowledge as to the 
amount of shipping we need for national defense and for coastwise 
trade. In part it is due to lack of knowledge as to how best to dis- 
pose of our surplus of ships beyond these two needs. 

Over half the Groups favor some modification of our shipping 
policies which will make possible the rehabilitation of the mer- 
chant marines of countries whose economy requires that they 
maintain a strong maritime position. Just what that modification 
should be they are content for the most part to leave to experts. 
Many mention that they are opposed to shipping subsidies, at least 
beyond the needs of national defense, and suggest that elimination 
or pronounced reduction in these would soon enable the “natural” 
maritime powers of the world to regain their normal shipping 
position. One Group takes an opposing position with the state- 
ment “There is no need to wreck our merchant marine.” 

There is almost complete agreement that generous credits 
should be made available to Great Britain if she needs them in the 
difficult days of her reconstruction. Nearly half of the Groups, 
however, hold that it would be much better for us to make such 
credits available through some international agency such as an 
international bank, or an international investment agency, rather 
than directly. The Groups are concerned, as they indicate in their 
answers to the question on lend-lease, that we do not repeat the 
errors we made after the last war of being creditors for a lot of 
uncollectible war debts. Some guard against this danger by saying 
that loans should be made only on a sound financial basis. The 
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more usual method proposed, however, is that loans should be 
made by an international agency. 

The Groups recognize that credits to Great Britain would be 
but temporary palliatives and they urge that in making them avail- 
able we do not fail to render aid in support of more permanently 
beneficial measures. 

Throughout their consideration of the means by which we 
should help members of the British Commonwealth, and par- 
ticularly Great Britain, to reestablish their economies on a sound 
basis, the Groups give due consideration to the much less desir- 
able alternatives to which Great Britain might be forced were 
such aid not forthcoming. They regard all the alternatives com- 
monly mentioned, devaluation of the pound sterling, special bi- 
lateral agreements, imperial preference, establishment of a ster- 
ling trade area, or strict government control of foreign trade, as 
being indeed courses which Great Britain might be forced to take, 
if the more generally beneficial measures proposed should not be 
taken or should prove insufficient. And they agree that to avoid the 
consequences of these special alternatives to which Britain might 
be forced, we should be prepared to go a long way in adapting our 
postwar economic policies to British and Commonwealth needs. 


5- THE BRITISH IMPERIAL SYSTEM 


The Group reports show much interest in the future of the 
British Imperial System and concern as to the type of develop- 
ment the United States should favor. Many of the Groups express 
the view that we have very little right to say much about British 
imperial policy outside of an international organization. As one 
sovereign nation to another we should adopt pretty much of a 
“hands off” policy. If, however, we cooperate in promoting world 
prosperity and security, Great Britain will be much more inclined 
to listen to our proposals and we will have a much better right to 
make them. 

Nearly all the Groups express a strong preference for some 
form of international supervision over all colonial administration. 
A large number look forward ultimately to a system of direct in- 
ternational administration of dependent areas, but most of them 
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regard that as impractical now, except perhaps in a few special 
cases. Some remaik the value an experiment of this sort on a smal] 
scale would have. The predominant attitude, however, remains 
what it was when the Groups reported on Problem IX—Colonies 
and Dependent Areas. They regard responsibility for the develop. 
ment of such areas as a trust which should be administered under 
the supervision of an international organization backed by respon- 
sible world opinion. Only three Groups reject this view, one 
on the ground of preferring direct international administration, 
one on the ground that we shouldn’t interfere in a major power’s 
colonial relationships, and the third on the ground that giving an 
international organization supervision or control of colonial affairs 
would tend to make a super-State of it. With these exceptions, 
however, the Groups agree in recommending international super- 
vision or administration, with emphasis for the near future on 
supervision. 

Many of the Groups point out that the alternatives listed under 
this question are not at all exclusive, and think that each of the 
methods proposed will be used in certain cases. Eight Groups re- 
gard empire development along the lines already laid down by 
the British Government as fairly satisfactory. In support of their 
view they point to the generally high standards of British colonial 
administration and to the actual progress made in a number of 
areas under British control toward independence or dominion 
status. They judge that present policy does commit Great Britain 
to the promotion of increased self-government for her colonies 
within a Commonwealth framework. 

Most of the Groups oppose transfer of any territory to the 
United States, even strategic areas in the Western Hemisphere. 
They would prefer to see international control of such areas or at 
least joint control by several nations. They favor, for example, 
establishment of Joint Commissions for certain areas such as the 
Caribbean or the South Pacific. They conclude that defense 
needs would best be met through allocation of the use of strategic 
areas to an international security organization, which might then 
ask specific countries to assume special responsibilities for their 
control. 
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PREFACE 


The statement on the results of the Crimea Conference issued on 
February 11 by the Heads of the three Governments represented 
at the meeting at Yalta was published in the March, 1945, issue of 
International Conciliation. For the record of that conference there is 
included in this issue the report concerning it made by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill to the British House of Commons on 
February 27 and that made by President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
the Congress of the United States on March 1. 

In the Act of Chapultepec, one of the major achievements of 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of the War and 
Peace held at Chapultepec Castle overlooking the Mexican cap- 
ital, February 21—March 8, 1945, the twenty republics participat- 
ing agreed upon policies to protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the American States against aggression 
from any quarter. The text of that Act, as made public at Mexico 
City on March 3, is given in this pamphlet. 

NicuoLas Murray BuTier 


| New York, March 14, 1945. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, LONDON, 
BY PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL? 


February 27, 1945 


The recent conference of the three powers in the Crimea faced 
realities and difficulties in so exceptional a manner that the result 
constituted an act of State, on which Parliament should formally 
express their opinion. His Majesty’s Government feel they have 
the right to know where they stand with the House of Commons. 
A strong expression of support by the House will strengthen our 
position among our allies. The intimate and sensitive connections 
between the Executive Government and the House of Commons 
will, thereby, also be made plain, thus showing the liveliness of 
our democratic institutions, and the subordination of Ministers to 
Parliamentary authority. The House will not shrink from its duty 
of pronouncing. We live in a time when equality of decision is re- 
quired from all who take part in our public affairs. In this way 
also, the firm and tenacious character of the present Parliament, 
and, generally, of our Parliamentary institutions, emerging as they 
do fortified from the storms of the war, will be made manifest. 
We have, therefore, thought it right and necessary to place a posi- 
tive Motion on the Paper, in support of which I should like to 
submit some facts and arguments to the House at the opening of 
this three days’ debate. 
The difficulties of bringing about a conference of the three Heads 
of the Governments of the principal Allies are only too obvious. 
, The fact that, in spite of all modern methods of communication, 
| fourteen months elapsed between Teheran and Yalta is a measure 
of those difficulties. It is well known that His Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment greatly desired a triple meeting in the autumn. We rejoiced 
when, at last, Yalta was fixed. On the way there, the British and 
United States delegations met at Malta to discuss the wide range 
of our joint military and political affairs. The combined Chiefs of 


1 Reprinted from Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Volume 408, 
No. 309, February 27, 1945. 
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Staff of the two countries were for three days in conference upon 
the great operations now developing on the western front, and 
upon the war plans against Japan, which it was appropriate for jy 
to discuss together. The Foreign Secretary, accompanied by high 
officials and assistants some of whom unhappily perished on the 
way, also met Mr. Stettinius there. On the morning of February; 
the cruiser which bore the President steamed majestically into the 
battle-scarred harbor. A plenary meeting of the combined Chief 
of Staff was held in the afternoon, at which the President and | 
approved the proposals which had been so carefully worked out in 
the preceding days for carrying our joint war effort to the highest 
pitch, and for the shaping and timing of the military operations, 
Meanswhile the Minister of War Transport and the American ay 
thorities concerned, had been laboring on a vessel all to themselves 
at the problems of shipping, which govern our affairs at present 
and which affect the movement and the reserves of oil, food, 
munitions, and troops. On all these matters, complete agreement 
was reached—very difficult and complicated matters—like mak- 
ing an international Bradshaw in which the times of all the express 
trains may have to be varied, if half a dozen unforeseen contin- 
gencies arise. No hard-and-fast agreements were made on any 
political issues. These, naturally, were to form the subject of the 
triple conference, and they were carefully kept open for the full 
meeting. 

The reason why shipping is so tight at present is that the peak 
period of the war in Europe has been prolonged for a good many 
months beyond what was hoped for last autumn, and, meanwhile, 
the peak period against Japan has been brought forward by the 
American victories in the Pacific. Thus, instead of one peak period 
fading out or dovetailing into the other, there is an overlap, or 
double peak period, in the two wars which we are waging together 
on opposite sides of the globe. Although for a couple of years past 
our joint losses by U-boats have ceased to be an appreciable factor 
in our main business, and although the shipbuilding output of the 
United States flows on gigantically, and although the Allies have 
today, far more shipping than they ever had at any time previously 
during the war, we are, in fact, more hard-pressed by shipping 
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shortage than ever before. The same double peak of war effort, of 
course, affects all our preparations for the turn-over to peace, in- 

cluding housing, and the much-needed supplies for civilians. All 

these facts call for the most strenuous and searching economy on 

the military side, where indulgence or miscalculation, or extrava- 

gance of any kind, is a grave injury to the common cause. They 

also lamentably hamper our power to provide for the dire needs 

of the liberated territories. I am not prepared to have this island 
cut below its minimum safety reserves of food and oil, except in 
cases where sure and speedy replacement can be made. Subject to 
this, we shall do everything in our power to help the liberated 
countries. It is easy to see the rigorous character of the discussions 
which Lord Leathers—who is highly competent in these matters 
and is admitted to be a magnificent authority on all this aspect, and 
who holds it all in his head, has conducted on our behalf, and we 
may be satisfied today with the fair and friendly distribution of 
burden and hardship which has been agreed upon between Great 
Britain and the United States over the whole inter-Allied shipping 

1. 

P There was the diplomatic conference proceeding on one cruiser; 
there was the military discussion proceeding on another, and the 
discussions on shipping going forward on a third vessel. Then, at 
the end, the President arrived, and the results were submitted to 
him and to me. I kept in touch with what was going on, and we 
jointly approved all these matters, on which action was immedi- 
ately taken. 

After that, we all flew safely from Malta to the airfield in the 
Crimea, and motored over the mountains—about which very 
alarming accounts had been given, but these proved to be greatly 
exaggerated—until we found shelter on the southern shore of the 
Crimea. This is protected by the mountains and forms a beautiful 
Black Sea Riviera, where there still remain undestroyed by the 
Nazis, a few villas and palaces of the vanished imperial and aris- 
tocratic regime. By extreme exertions and every form of thought- 
fulness and ingenuity, our Russian hosts had restored these dwell-. 
ings to good order, and had provided for our accommodation and 
comfort in the true style of Russian hospitality. In the background 
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were the precipices and the mountains; beyond them, the devas. 
tated fields and shattered dwellings of the Crimea, across which 
twice the armies have surged in deadly combat. Here on this shore, 
we labored for nine days and grappled with many problems of war 
and policy while friendship grew. 

I have seen a criticism in this country that France was not in 
vited to participate in the conference at Yalta. The first principle 
of British policy in Western Europe is a strong France, and a 
strong French army. It was, however, felt by all three great 
powers assembled in the Crimea that, while they are responsible 
for bearing to an overwhelming degree the main brunt and burden 
of the conduct of the war and the policy intimately connected with 
the operations, they could not allow any restrictions to be placed 
upon their right to meet together as they deemed necessary, in 
order that they may effectively discharge their duties to the com- 
mon cause. This view, of course, does not exclude meetings on 
the highest level to which other powers will be invited. 

France may however find many reasons for contentment with 
the Crimea decisions. Under these decisions France is to be im 
vited to take over a zone of occupation in Germany, which we 
will immediately proceed to delimit with her, and to sit on the 
Allied Control Commission in Germany, which regulates the 
whole affairs of that country after the unconditional surrender has 
been obtained. France is to be invited to join the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 

China in sponsoring the invitations to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, which has been arranged for April 25 this year. She is in- 
vited to join the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union in operating the procedure laid down in the Declaration on 
liberated Europe. She is also a member of the European Advisory 
Commission, to whom most important tasks have been relegated, 
including advice to the Governments upon most important mat- 
ters connected with the treatment of Germany. This Commission, 
with French assistance, has already completed in great detail all 
the terms upon which unconditional surrender will be received 
and accepted. Everything is provided for in that sphere. If we were 
confronted tomorrow with a collapse of the German power, there 
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js nothing that has not been foreseen and arranged beforehand by 
this important European Advisory Commission consisting of Mr. 
Winant, Ambassador Gusev, and Sir William Strang, of the 
Foreign Office. 


Mr. Bellenger (Bassetlaw) : Does that apply to occupation only? 


The Prime Minister: No, it applies to what I have said—to the 
arrangements for the occupation as far as they can be foreseen, 
and also it is to advise us on various matters connected with Ger- 
many apart from the actual taking over by our military author- 
ities. All these arrangements show clearly the importance of the 
role which France is called upon to play in the settlement of Eu- 
rope, and how fully it is recognized that she must be intimately 
associated with the other great powers in this task. In order to give 
further explanations of the proceedings of the conference, we in- 
vited M. Bidault, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, to visit 
London at the earliest opportunity. He was good enough to come, 
and during the last few days, we have had the pleasure of a series 
of clarifying talks with him, in which he has been able to become 
fully informed of the whole position, and to express in the most 
effective manner the views and wishes of France upon it. 

On world organization, there is little that I can say beyond what 
is contained in the Report of the Conference, and, of course, in the 
earlier reports which emanated from Dumbarton Oaks. At the 
Crimea, the three great powers agreed on a solution of the difficult 
question of voting procedure, to which no answer had been found 
at Dumbarton Oaks. Agreement on this vital matter has enabled 
us to take the next step forward in the setting up of the new world 
organization, and the arrangements are in hand for the issue of in- 
vitations to the United Nations conference which, as I have said, 
will meet in a couple of months at San Francisco. I wish I could 
give to the House full particulars of the solution of this question 
of the voting procedure, to which representatives of the three 
great powers, formerly in disagreement, have now whole-heartedly 
agreed. We thought it right, however, that we should consult both 
France and China, and should endeavor to secure their acceptance 
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before the formula was published. For the moment, therefonga 
can only deal with the matter in general terms. 

Here is the difficulty which has to be faced. It is on the great 
powers that the chief burden of maintaining peace and security 
will fall. The new world organization must take into account this 
special responsibility of the great powers, and must be so framed 
as not to compromise their unity, or their capacity for effective 
action if it is called for at short notice. At the same time, the 
world organization cannot be based upon a dictatorship of the 
great powers. It is their duty to serve the world and not to rule it, 
We trust the voting procedure on which we agreed at Yalta meets 
these two essential points and provides a system which is fair and 
acceptable, having regard to the evident difficulties, which will 
meet anyone who gives prolonged thought to the subject. 

The conference at San Francisco will bring together, upon the 
invitation of the United States, Great Britain, the British Com- 
monwealth, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the provi- 
sional Government of the French Republic, and the Republic of 
China, all those members of the United Nations who have declared 
war on Germany or Japan by March 1, 1945, and who have signed 





the United Nations Conference declaration. Many are declaring | 


war or have done so since Yalta, and their action should be treated 
with respect and satisfaction by those who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. Our future will be consolidated and enriched 
by the participation of these powers who, together with the founder 
members, will take the opetyng steps to form the World Organiza- 
tion to which it is hoped that ultimately and in due course all 
States will belong. It is to this strongly-armed body that we look 
to prevent wars of aggression, or the preparation for such wars, 
and to enable disputes between States, both great and small, to be 
adjusted by peaceful and lawful means, by persuasion, by the pres- 
ure of public opinion, by legal method and eventually by another 
category of method which constitutes the principle of this new 
organization. 

The former League of Nations, so hardly used and found to be 
inadequate for the tasks it attempted, will be replaced by a far 
stronger body in which the United States will play a vitally im- 
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portant part. It will embody much of the structure and character- 
istics of its predecessor. All the work that was done in the past, 
all the experience that has been gathered by the workings of the 
League of Nations, will not be cast away, but the new body will 
differ from it in the essential point that it will not shrink from es- 
tablishing its will against the evil-doer, or evil-planner, in good 
time and by force of arms. This organization, which is capable of 
continuous progress and development, is at any rate appropriate 
to the phase into which the world will enter after our present en- 
emies have been beaten down, and we may have good hopes, and, 
more than hopes, a resolute determination that it will shield hu- 
manity from a third renewal of its agonies. We have all been 
made aware in the interval between the two world wars of the 
weaknesses of international bodies, whose work is seriously 
complicated by the misfortune which occurred in the building of 
the Tower of Babel. ‘Taught by bitter experience we hope now to 
make the world conscious of the strength of the new instrument 
and of the protection which it will be able to afford to all who 
wish to dwell in peace within their habitations. 

This new world structure will, from the .outset and in all parts 
of its work, be aided to the utmost by the ordinary channels of 
friendly diplomatic intercourse, which it in no way supersedes. 
For our part, we are determined to do all in our power to insure 
the success of the conference. On such an occasion it is clearly 
right that the two leading parties in His Majesty’s Government 
and in the British nation, should be represented and all parties 
bound for the future in these decisions. I am glad to inform the 
House that His Majesty’s chief representatives at this conference 
will be my right honorable friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Lord President of the Council, the leader of the 
Labour Party. 1 am most anxious that this principle should be es- 
tablished even in what are perhaps the closing stages of this mem- 
orable coalition. 1 am anxious that all parties should be united in 
this new instrument, so that these supreme affairs shall be, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, “high and dry above the ebb and flow of party 
politics.” 1 confess that I have not verified that quotation, and ! 
ask for all indulgence if I should be proved to have made any slip. 
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The Crimea Conference finds the Allies more closely united 


than ever before, both in the military and in the political sphere, 
Let Germany recognize that it is futile to hope for division 

the Allies and that nothing can avert her utter defeat. Further re. 
sistance will only be the cause of needless suffering. The Allies 
are resolved that Germany shall be totally disarmed, that nazism 
and militarism in Germany shall be destroyed, that war criminals 
shall be justly and swiftly punished, that all German industry cap- 
able of military production shall be eliminated or controlled, and 
that Germany shall make compensation in kind to the utmost of 
her ability for damage done to Allied nations. On the other hand, 
it is not the purpose of the Allies to destroy the people of Germany, 
or leave them without the necessary means of subsistence. Our 
policy is not revenge; it is to take such measures as may be nec 
essary to secure the future peace and safety of the world. There 
will be a place one day for Germans in the community of nations, 
but only when all traces of nazism and militarism have been effec 
tively and finally extirpated. 

On the general plan, there is complete agreement. As to the 
measures to give effect to it, much still remains to be done. The 
plans for the Allied Control Commission will come into operation 
immediately on the defeat of Germany; indeed, they are far ad- 
vanced, advanced, as I have said, to the point where they could be 
instantly made effective. On the longer-term measures, there are 
many points of great importance on which detailed plans have yet 
to be worked out between the Allies. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that questions of this kind can be thrashed out, and 
solutions found for all the many intractable and complex problems 
involved, while the Armies are still on the march. To hurry and 
press matters of this kind might well be to risk causing disunity 
between the Allies. Many of these matters must await the time 
when the leaders of the Allies, freed from the burden of the direc- 
tion of the war, can turn their whole or main attention to the mak- 
ing of a wise and farseeing peace which will, I trust, become a 
foundation greatly facilitating the work of the World Organization. 

I now come to the most difficult and agitating part of the state- 
ment which I have to make to the House—the question of Poland. 
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for more than a year past, and since the tide of war has turned so 
srongly against Germany, the Polish problem has been divided 
jato two main issues—the frontiers of Poland and the freedom of 
Poland. 

The House is well aware from the speeches I have made to them 
that the freedom, independence, integrity, and sovereignty of Po- 
land have always seemed to His Majesty’s Government more im- 

t than the actual frontiers. To establish a free Polish nation 
with a good home to live in, has always far outweighed, in my 
mind, the actual tracing of the frontier line, or whether these 
boundaries should be shifted on both sides of Poland further to the 
west. The Russian claim, first advanced at Teheran in November, 
1943, has always been unchanged for the Curzon Line in the East, 
and the Russian offer has always been that ample compensation 
should be gained for Poland at the expense of Germany in the 
north and in the west. All these matters are tolerably well known 
now. My right honorable friend the Foreign Secretary explained in 
detail last December the story of the Curzon Line. I have never 
concealed from the House, that, personally, I think the Russian 
claim is just and right. If I champion this frontier for Russia, it is 
not because I bow to force. It is because I believe it is the fairest 
division of territory that can, in all the circumstances, be made be- 
tween the two countries whose history has been so checkered and 
intermingled. 

The Curzon Line was drawn in 1919 by an expert commission, 
of which one of our most distinguished foreign representatives of 
those days, Sir Eyre Crowe, was a member. It was drawn at a 
time when Russia had few friends among the Allies. In fact, I 
may say that she was extremely unpopular. One cannot feel that 
either the circumstances or the personalities concerned, would 
have given undue favor to Soviet Russia. They just tried to find 
out what was the right and proper line to draw. The British Gov- 


' emment in those days approved this Line including, of course, the 


exclusion of Lvov from Poland. Apart from all that has happened 
since, I cannot conceive that we should not regard it as a well- 


informed and fair proposal. 
There are two things to be remembered in justice to our great 
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ally. I can look back to August, 1914, when Germany first de. 
clared war against Russia under the Tsar. In those days, the Rug 
sian frontiers on the west were far more spacious than those fo 
which Russia is now asking after all her sufferings and victories, 
The Tsarist frontiers included all Finland and the whole of the 
vast Warsaw salient stretching to within sixty miles of Breslay, 
Russia is, in fact, accepting a frontier which over immense dig. 
tances is two hundred or three hundred miles further to the east 
than what was Russian territory and had been Russian territory 
for many generations under the Tsarist regime. Marshal Stalin 
told me one day that Lenin objected to the Curzon Line because 
Bialystok and the region round it were taken from Russia. Marshal 
Stalin and the modern Soviet Government make no such claim and 
freely agree with the view taken by the Allied Commission of 
1919 that the Bialystok region should go to Poland because of the 
Polish population predominating there. 

We speak of the Curzon Line. A line is not a frontier. A frontier 
has to be surveyed and traced on the ground and not merely cutin 
on a map by a pencil and ruler. When my right honorable friend and 
I were at Moscow in October Marshal Stalin made this point to 
me, and at that time he said that there might be deviations of eight 
to ten kilometers in either direction in order to follow the courses 
of streams and hills or the actual sites of particular villages. It 
seems to me that this was an eminently sensible way of looking 
at the problem. However, when we met at Yalta the Russian pro- 
posal was changed. It was made clear that all such minor altera- 
tions would be at the expense of Russia and not at the expense of 
Poland in order that the Poles might have their minds set at rest 
once and for all and there would be no further discussion about 
that part of the business. We welcomed this Soviet proposal. 
One must regard these thirty years or more of strife, turmoil, 
and suffering in Europe as part of one story. I have lived through 
the whole story since 1911 when I was sent to the Admiralty to 
prepare the Fleet for an impending German war. In its main es- 
sentials it seems to me to be one story of a thirty years’ war, or 
more than a thirty years’ war, in which British, Russians, Ameri- 
cans, and French have struggled to their utmost to resist German 
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aggression at a cost most grievous to all of them, but to none more 
frightful than to the Russian people, whose country has twice 
been ravaged over vast areas and whose blood has been poured 
out in tens of millions of lives in a common cause now reaching 
final accomplishment. 

There is a second reason which appeals to me apart from this 
sense of continuity which I personally feel. But for the prodigious 
exertions and sacrifices of Russia, Poland was doomed to utter 
destruction at the hands of the Germans. Not only Poland as a 
State and as a nation, but the Poles as a race were doomed by 
Hitler to be destroyed or reduced to a servile station. Three and 
ahalf million Polish Jews are said to have been actually slaughtered. 
It is certain that enormous numbers have perished in one of the 
most horrifying acts of cruelty, probably the most horrifying act 
of cruelty, which has ever darkened the passage of man on the 
earth. When the Germans had clearly avowed their intention of 
making the Poles a subject and lower-grade race under the Herren- 
volk, suddenly, by a superb effort of military force and skill, the 
Russian Armies, in little more than three weeks, since, in fact, we 
spoke on these matters here, have advanced from the Vistula to 
the Oder, driving the Germans in ruin before them and freeing 
the whole of Poland from the awful cruelty and oppression under 
which the Poles were writhing. 

In supporting the Russian claim to the Curzon Line, I repudiate 
and repulse any suggestion that we are making a questionable 
compromise or yielding to force or fear, and I assert with the ut- 
most conviction the broad justice of the policy upon which, for 
the first time, all the three great Allies have now taken their 
stand. Moreover, the three powers have now agreed that Poland 
shall receive substantial accessions of territory both in the north 
and in the west. In the north she will certainly receive,’ in the 
place of a precarious Corridor, the great city of Danzig, the 
greater part of East Prussia west and south of Koenigsberg and a 
long, wide sea front on the Baltic. In the west she will receive the 
important industrial province of Upper Silesia and, in addition, 
such other territories to the east of the Oder as it may be decided 
at the peace settlement to detach from Germany after the views 
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of a broadly based Polish government have been ascertained, 
_ Thus, it seems to me that this talk of cutting half of Poland of 
is very misleading. In fact, the part which is to be east of the 
Curzon Line cannot in any case be measured by its size. It includes 
the enormous, dismal region of the Pripet Marshes, which Poland 
held between the two wars, and it exchanges for that the far more 
fruitful and developed land in the west, from which a very large 
portion of the German population has already departed. We need 
not fear that the task of holding these new lines will be too heavy 
for Poland, or that it will bring about another German revenge or 
that it will, to use a conventional phrase, sow the seeds of future 
wars. We intend to take steps far more drastic and effective than 
those which followed the last war, because we know much more 
about this business, so as to render all offensive action by Germany 
utterly impossible for generations to come. 

Finally, under the world organization of nations great and 
small, victors and vanquished will be secured against aggression 
by indisputable law and by overwhelming international force. The 
published Crimea Agreement is not a ready-made plan, imposed 
by the great powers on the Polish people. It sets out the agreed 
views of the three major Allies on the means whereby their com 
mon desire to see established a strong, free, independent Poland, 
may be fulfilled in cooperation with the Poles themselves, and 
whereby a Polish government which alli the United Nations can 
recognize may be set up in Poland. This has become for the 
first time a possibility now that practically the whole country 
has been liberated by the Soviet Army. The fulfilment of the plan 
will depend upon the willingness of all sections of democratic 
Polish opinion in Poland or abroad to work together in giving it 
effect. The plan should be studied as a whole, and with the main 
common objective always in view. The three powers are agreed 
that acceptance by the Poles of the provisions on the eastern 
frontiers and, so far as can now be ascertained on the western 
frontiers, is an essential condition of the establishment and future 
welfare and security of a strong, independent, homogeneous Polish 
State. 

The proposals on frontiers are in complete accordance, as the 
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House will remember, with he views expressed by me in Parlia- 
ment on behalf of His Majesty’s Government many times during 
the past year. I ventured to make pronouncements upon this sub- 

at a time when a great measure of agreement was not ex- 
pressed by the other important parties to the affair. The eastern 
frontier must be settled now, if the new Polish administration is 
to be able to carry on its work in its own territory, and to do this 
in amity with the Russians and behind their fighting fronts. The 
western frontiers, which will involve a substantial accession of 
German territory to Poland, cannot be fixed except as part of the 
whole German settlement until after the Allies have occupied 
German territory and after a fully representative Polish govern- 
ment has been able to make its wishes known. It would be a great 


' mistake to press Poland to take a larger portion of these lands 


than is considered by her and by her friends and allies to be 
within her compass to man, to develop, and, with the aid of the 
Allies and the world organization, to maintain. 

I have now dealt with the frontiers of Poland. I must say I 
think it is a case which I can outline with great confidence to the 
House. An impartial line traced long ago by a British commission 
in which Britain took a leading part; the moderation with which 
the Russians have strictly confined themselves to that line; the 
enormous sacrifices they have made and the sufferings they have 
undergone; the contributions they have made to our present vic- 
tory; the great interest, the vital interest, which Poland has in 
having complete agreement with her powerful neighbor to the 
east—when you consider all those matters and the way they 
have been put forward, the temperate, patient manner in which 
they have been put forward and discussed, | say that I have rarely 
seen a case in this House which I could commend with more con- 
fidence to the good sense of Members of all sides. 

But even more important than the frontiers of Poland, within 
the limits now disclosed, is the freedom of Poland. The home of 
the Poles is settled. Are they to be masters in their own house? 
Are they to be free, as we in Britain and the United States or 
France are free? Is their sovereignty and their independence to be 
untrammelled, or are they to become a mere projection of the 
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Soviet State, forced against their will, by an armed minority, to 
adopt a communist or totalitarian system? Well, I am putting the 
case in all its bluntness. It is a touchstone far more sensitive and 
vital than the drawing of frontier lines. Where does Poland stand? 
Where do we all stand on this? 

Most solemn declarations have been made by Marshal Stalin 
and the Soviet Union that the sovereign independence of Poland 
is to be maintained, and this decision is now joined in both by 
Great Britain and the United States. Here also, the world organ- 
ization will in due course assume a measure of responsibility. The 
Poles will have their future in their own hands, with the single 
limitation that they must honestly follow, in harmony with their 
allies, a policy friendly to Russia. That is surely reasonable— 
[Interruption]. 

The procedure which the three great powers have unitedly 
adopted to achieve this vital aim is set forth in unmistakable terms 
in the Crimea declaration. The agreement provides for consulta- 
tion, with a view to the establishment in Poland of a new Polish 
provisional government of national unity, with which the three 
major powers can all enter into diplomatic relations, instead of 
some recognizing one Polish government and the rest another, a 
situation which, if it had survived the Yalta Conference, would 
have proclaimed to the world disunity and confusion. We had to 
settle it, and we settled it there. No binding restrictions have been 
imposed upon the scope and method of those consultations. His 
Majesty’s Government intend to do all in their power to insure 
that they shall be as wide as possible and that representative Poles 


$$ 


of all democratic parties are given full freedom to come and make | 
their views known. Arrangements for this are now being made in | 


Moscow by the Commission of three, comprising M. Molotov, 
and Mr. Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, representing the 
United States and Great Britain respectively. It will be for the 
Poles themselves, with such assistance as the Allies are able to 
give them, to agree upon the composition and constitution of the 
new Polish government of national unity. Thereafter, His Maj- 
esty’s Government, through their representative in Poland, will 
use all their influence to insure that the free elections to which the 
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new Polish government will be pledged shall be fairly carried out 
under all proper democratic safeguards. 

Our two guiding principles in dealing with all these problems of 
the Continent and of liberated countries, have been clear: While 
the war is on, we give help to anyone who can kill a Hun; when 
the war is over we look to the solution of a free, unfettered, demo- 
cratic election. Those two are the two principles which this Coali- 
tion Government have applied, to the best of their ability, to the 
circumstances and situations in this entangled and infinitely varied 
development. 


Lord Dunglass (Lanark): I am sorry to interrupt the Prime 
Minister, but this point is highly important. So much depends upon 


| the interpretation of the words which the Prime Minister is now 


using. My only reason for interrupting him is to ask whether he 
can possibly develop this point a little more. For instance, is there 
going to be some kind of international supervision? His interpre- 
tation will make a great difference to many of us. 


The Prime Minister: I should certainly like that, but we have 
to wait until the new Polish government is set up and to see what 
are the proposals they make for the carrying out of these free, un- 
fettered elections, to which they will be pledged and to which we 
are pledged by the responsibility we have assumed. But 1 have 
not finished. Perhaps some further words of comfort may come 
for my noble friend. I should be very sorry if I could not reassure 
him that the course we have adopted is simple, direct, and trust- 
worthy. The agreement does not affect the continued recogni- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government of the Polish Government in 
London. This will be maintained until such time as His Majesty’s 
Government consider that a new provisional government has been 
properly formed in Poland, in accordance with the agreed provi- 
sions; nor does it involve the previous or immediate recognition 
by His Majesty’s Government of the present Provisional Govern- 
ment which is now functioning in Poland. We are awaiting—[/n- 
terruption.| Let me remind the House and those who have under- 
taken what I regard as an honorable task, of being very careful 
that our affairs in Poland are regulated in accordance with the 
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dignity and honor of this country—I have no quarrel with them at 
all, only a difference of opinion on the facts, which I hope to 
clear away. That is all that is between us. 

Let me remind them that there would have been no Lublin Com. 
mittee or Lublin Provisional Government in Poland if the Polish 
Government in London had accepted our faithful counsel given to 
them a year ago. They would have entered into Poland as its ac. 
tive government, with the liberating Armies of Russia. Even in 
October, when the Foreign Secretary and I toiled night and day 
in Moscow, M. Mikolajczyk could have gone from Moscow to 
Lublin, with every assurance of Marshal Stalin’s friendship, and 
become the Prime Minister of a more broadly constructed govern- 
ment, which would now be seated at Warsaw, or wherever, in 
view of the ruin of Warsaw, the center of government is placed. 

But these opportunities were cast aside. Meanwhile, the expul- 
sion of the Germans from Poland has taken place, and of course 
the new government, the Lublin Government, advanced with the 
victorious Russian Armies, who were received with great joy in 
very great areas in Poland. Many great cities changing hands 
without a shot fired, and with none of that terrible business of un- 
derground armies being shot by both sides, and so forth, which 
we feared so much, having actually taken place during the great 
forward advance. These opportunities were cast aside. The Rus- 
sians, who are executing and preparing military operations on the 
largest scale against the heart of Germany have the right to have 
the communications of their armies protected by an orderly coun- 
tryside, under a government acting in accordance with their needs. 

It was not therefore possible, so far as recognition was con- 
cerned, to procure the dissolution of the Lublin Government as 
well as of the London Government simultaneously, and start from 
a swept table. To do that would be to endanger the success of the 
Russian offensive, and consequently to prolong the war, with in- 
creased loss of Russian, British, and American blood. The House 
should read carefully again and again, those Members who have 
doubts, the words and the terms of the Declaration, every word of 
which was the subject of the most profound and searching atten- 
tion by the Heads of the three Governments, and by the Foreign 
Secretaries and all their experts. 


rene Veen 
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How will this Declaration be carried out? How will phrases like 
“Free and unfettered elections on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot’”’ be interpreted? Will the “new” government be 
“properly” constituted, with a fair representation of the Polish 
people, as far as can be made practicable at the moment, and as 
soon as possible? Will the elections be free and unfettered? Will 
the candidates of all democratic parties be able to present them- 
selves to the electors, and to conduct their campaigns? What are 
democratic parties? People always take different views. Even in 
our own country there has been from time to time an effort by 


| one party or the other to claim that they are the true democratic 


party, and the rest are either Bolsheviks or Tory landlords. What 
are democratic parties? Obviously this is capable of being settled. 
Will the election be what we should say was fair and free in this 
country, making some allowance for the great confusion and dis- 
order which prevails? 


Mr. Gallacher (Fife, West): Will there be any caucuses? 


The Prime Minister: One cannot entirely avoid some nucleus 
of party inspiration being formed, even in this country, and no 
doubt sometimes very able Members find themselves a little out of 
joint with the party arrangements. But there are a great number 
of parties in Poland. We have agreed that all those that are demo- 
cratic parties—not Nazi or Fascist parties or parties of collab- 
orators with the enemy—all these will be able to take their part. 

These are questions upon which we have the clearest views, in 
accordance with the principles of the Declaration on liberated 
Europe, to which all three Governments have duly subscribed. It 
is on that basis that the Moscow Commission of three was in- 
tended to work, and it is on that basis it has already begun to work. 

The impression I brought back from the Crimea, and from all 
my other contacts, is that Marshal Stalin and the Soviet leaders 
wish to live in honorable friendship and equity with the Western 
democracies. I feel also that their word is their bond. I know of no 
government which stands to its obligations, even in its own 
despite, more solidly than the Russian Soviet Government. I de- 
cline absolutely to embark here on a discussion about Russian good 
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faith. It is quite evident that these matters touch the whole future 
of the world. Somber indeed would be the fortunes of mankind if 
some awful schism arose between the Western democracies and 
the Russian Soviet Union, if all the future world organization were 
rent asunder, and if new cataclysms of inconceivable violence de- 
stroyed all that is left of the treasures and liberties of mankind. 

Finally, on this subject, His Majesty’s Government recognize 
that the large forces of Polish troops, soldiers, sailors, and airmen, 
now fighting gallantly, as they have fought during the whole war, 
under British command, owe allegiance to the Polish Government 
in London. We have every confidence that once the new gover- 
ment, more fully representative of the will of the Polish people 
than either the present Government in London or the Provisional 
Administration in Poland, has been established, and recognized by 
the great powers, means will be found of overcoming these for- 
mal difficulties in the wider interest of Poland. Above all, His 
Majesty’s Government are resolved that as many as possible of the 
Polish troops shall be enabled to return in due course to Poland, of 
their own free will, and under every safeguard, to play their part 
in the future life of their country. 

In any event, His Majesty’s Government will never forget the 
debt they owe to the Polish troops who have served them so val- 
iantly, and for all those who have fought under our command I 
earnestly hope it may be possible to offer the citizenship and free- 
dom of the British Empire, if they so desire. I am not able to make 
a declaration on that subject today because all matters affecting 
citizenship require to be discussed between this country and the 
Dominions, and that takes time. But so far as we are concerned 
we should think it an honor to have such faithful and valiant war- 
riors dwelling among us as if they were men of our own blood. 

I think I might remind my right honorable friend that I have in- 
dicated 1 might ask for special indulgence, and this would appear 
to be a convenient moment. 

The brief interval which has separated us, enables me to carry 
the House to altogether different fields. We leave the Crimean 
shores, and travel southwards to warmer climes, in which also we 
find many matters where British interests are important, and where 
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we are involved. President Roosevelt invited the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, King Farouk of Egypt, and the King of Saudi Arabia to 
meet him at Ismailia before sailing for home, and conferences 

his cruiser were accordingly arranged by him. I myself took 
leave of the President on the fifteenth of this month in Alexandria 
Harbor, after long and most agreeable talks about the state of our 
affairs in the light of the Crimea Conference, and also talks about 
our special business in the Far East, in which, as the Japanese are 
aware, we both take some interest. 

We also spoke of our joint occupation of Italy and of our policy 
there. Upon this, the House is aware, there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding in large sections of the American press some 
weeks ago. During our recent talks I repeatedly asked both the 
President and Mr. Stettinius to state whether there are any, and 
if so what, complaints by the United States Government against 
us for any steps we have taken in Italy, or have not taken in Italy; 
and I received categorical assurances that there are none. More- 
over, I must place it on record that when I visited Italy in August 
last I made a series of proposals to His Majesty’s Government, of 
which I informed the President, for mitigating the severity of the 
Allied occupation in Italy, and generally for alleviating the hard 
lot of the Italian people. These matters were discussed at our 
second Quebec Conference, and it was at Hyde Park, the Presi- 
dent’s private country home, that he and I drafted the declaration 
of September 28, which was, and is, intended to make a very defi- 
nite mitigation in the attitude of the victorious powers toward the 
Italian people, and to show our desire to help them in due course 
to resume their place among the leading nations of Europe. Last 
Saturday the right honorable Member for Stockton-on-Tees (Mr. 
Harold Macmillan), who is acting President of the Allied Commis- 
sion, and Admiral Stone of the United States Navy, who is its 
Chief Commissioner, were received by the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary of Italy, and announced to them the new mea- 
sures decided upon in favor of the Italian Government, in fulfil- 
ment of this September declaration. 

As I myself have taken the lead in bringing these proposals for- 
ward and eventually securing their adoption, I am not prepared to 
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accept suggestions from any quarter—although we suffered injury 
and ill-usage at Italy’s hands in the days of Mussolini’s power— 
that Great Britain has fallen behind other victorious powers in 
taking a generous view toward Italy, or that we nourish any 
design of “power politics” which involved Italy. The sentence | 
used was that we had no need of Italy for any of our designs, and 
that was wrested from its context, but, as a matter of fact, it was 
a mere reply which I was bound to make to suggestions in some 
quarters of the United States press, that we were embarking on 
some power politics—whatever they may be— in the Mediterra- 
nean. | am glad to say that the facts I am now setting forth have 
been explicitly accepted by the United States, or at any rate in all 
responsible quarters, and that this view was thoroughly endorsed 
by the President and Mr. Stettinius, and I have received quite 
definite assurances that no complaints of any kind were or are 
preferred against us, which would call for any reply on my part, 
such as would certainly be forthcoming. 

Our two nations can, therefore, proceed on their joint task in 
Italy—which in future will be burdened with many new compli- 
cations and difficulties—in the closest confidence and unity. We 
look forward to Italy’s return under a truly democratic regime to 
the community of industrious and peace-loving nations. In her 
efforts to help herself, Italy can count upon British good will, and 
upon Allied good will. She can count also on such material aid as 
is at our disposal, and she will continually receive her fair share. | 
said some time ago that Italy would have to work her passage 
home. She has some way to go yet, but it would be less than just 
if I did not pay a tribute to the invaluable services, the full tale of 
which cannot yet be told, of Italian men and women in the Armed 
Forces, on the seas, in the countryside, and behind the enemy 
lines in the north, which are being rendered steadily and stead- 
fastly to the common cause. New difficulties may be cast upon us 
when the great districts in the north are cleared, and when the 
problem of feeding the great masses for whom we shall then be- 
come responsible is thrown upon us and upon the Provisional 
Italian Government, which government may itself be called upon 
to undergo changes as a consequence of the greatly increased con- 
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stituency for which it will become responsible, through the libera- 
tion of the northern districts. 

My right honorable friend and I thought it would be becoming as 
well as convenient and agreeable, that we should also see the two 
rulers who had made long journeys to Egypt at the President’s 
invitation, and that we should pass in friendly review with them 
the many matters in which we have common concern. It was our 
duty also to pay our respects to King Farouk of Egypt, and we 
thought it right to seek a talk with President Shukri of Syria, in 
order to calm things down as much as possible in the Levant. It 
should not, however, be supposed that anything in the nature of a 

conference on Middle East affairs took place. The mere 
fact that the Regent of Iraq and the Emir Abdulla of Transjordania 
were not on the spot should make this perfectly clear. Any con- 
ference would naturally include authorities of that sort. There was 
no question of shaping new policy for the Middle East, but rather 
of making those friendly personal contacts by which public busi- 
ness between various States is often helped. I must at once express 
our grief and horror at the assassination of the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Ahmed Maher Pasha, with whom my right honorable 
friend had a long and cordial interview only a few days, almost hours, 
before he fell a victim to foul play. His death is a serious loss to 
his King and to his country. The sympathy of Great Britain for 
the widow and family of the late Prime Minister of Egypt has, of 
course, been expressed, not only in telegrams from the Foreign 
Office, but also by various personal visits of our Ambassador, 
Lord Killearn, and I am sure the House will associate itself with 
these expressions. There is little doubt that security measures in 
Egypt require considerable tightening, and above all that the exe- 
cution of justice upon men proved guilty of political murder should 
be swift and exemplary. 

The Egyptian Government have, we feel, acted rightly and 
wisely in deciding to declare war on Germany and Japan, and to 
sign the United Nations Declaration. We did not press the Egyp- 
tian Government at any time to come into the war, and indeed upon 
more than one occasion in the past our advice has been on the con- 
trary. There were evident advantages in sparing the populous and 
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famous city of Cairo from wholesale bombardment, and we have 
been content with the attitude of Egypt as a co-belligerent. Egyp. 
tian troops have, during the war, played an important part. They 
have maintained order throughout the Delta, they have guarded 
many strong-points and depots, and, in all kinds of ways, they have 
been of assistance to our war effort, which has once again proved 
successful in shielding the fertile lands of the Delta from the 
shock of the foreign invader. We have had every facility from 
Egypt, under our Treaty of Alliance, and successive Egyptian 
Prime Ministers and Governments have given us support in the 
manner which we deemed to be the most effective. Egypt is an 
associated power, and she should take her rightful place as a future 
member of the world organization and as one of its founders, 
when the occasion is reached at San Francisco at the end of April, 
We are also very glad to welcome Turkey into the ranks of the 
United Nations. Turkey declared herself most firmly on our side 
by the Treaty of Alliance in 1939, at a time when the gathering 
dangers were only too apparent. As I explained to the House on 
a former occasion, Turkey became conscious of unexpected mili- 
tary weakness after the war had started in earnest on account of 
the influence—the decisive influence—of new weapons with 
which she was quite unprovided and which we were not in a posi- 
tion to supply. As these weapons exercise a decisive effect on the 
modern battlefield, the Turks felt that they could no longer confide 
their safety to their renowned infantry and to the artillery of the 
last war. We did not, therefore, for a long time press them for a 
Turkish declaration of war. It was not until after the Teheran 
Conference that we considered that the moment had come, when 
Turkey could enter the struggle without grave inprudence. The 
Turkish Government did not feel able to do so at that time, but 
they have aided us in various ways which it would not be profit- 
able to recount, and we have never had the slightest doubt where 
their hearts lay. They, also, will be welcomed by Great Britain 
into the ranks of the United Nations, and I do not consider that 
the ties renewed between our two countries after the miserable 

disasters of the last war have been in any way impaired. 
I was greatly interested in meeting King Ibn Saud, the famous 
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ruler of Saudi Arabia. I had the honor of entertaining this most re- 
markable man to luncheon in the Fayoum Oasis, and of expressing 
to him the thanks of Great Britain for his steadfast unswerving and 
unflinching loyalty to our country and the common cause, which 
never shone more brightly than in the darkest days and in the hours 
of mortal peril. His aid will be needed at the close of the war in 
reaching a solution of the problem of the Arab world and of the 
Jewish people in Palestine. I have hopes that, when the war is 
over, good arrangements can be made for securing the peace and 

ress of the Arab world, and, generally of the Middle East, 
and that Great Britain and the United States, which is taking an 
increasing interest in these regions, will be able to play a valuable 


| part in proving that well-known maxim of the old Free Trader 


“All legitimate interests are in harmony.” [Laughter.] 1 knew that 
would give pleasure to the right honorable Baronet the Member for 
South-West Bethnal Green (Sir P. Harris). My right honorable 
friend enjoys these reminiscences of by-gone controversies, or 
comparatively by-gone controversies. 

My discussions with the Emperor of Ethiopia raised no serious 
difficulties, because an agreement for the next two years had al- 
teady been reached, as the result of the mission to Ethiopia which 
Lord De La Warr had just completed with much patience and 
address. It was a satisfaction for me to see for the first time in 
the flesh Haile Selassie, that historical figure who pleaded the cause 
of his country amid the storms of the League of Nations, who 
was the first victim of Mussolini’s lust for power and conquest, 
and who was also the first to be restored to his ancient throne by 
the heavy exertions of our British and Indian armies in the far off 
days of 1940 and 1941. 

Finally, we had the pleasure of a long discussion with President 
Shukri of Syria, in which we did our utmost to enjoin a friendly 
attitude toward the French and to encourage negotiations for a 
suitable settlement with the French, affecting not only Syria but 
also the Lebanon. I must make clear, once and for all, the position 
of His Majesty’s Government in respect of Syria and the Leba- 
non, and in relation to our French allies. That position is governed 
by the statements made in 1941, in which the independence of 
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these Levant States was definitely declared by Great Britain and 
France. At that time, and ever since, His Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear that they would never seek to supplant French 
influence by British influence in the Levant States. We are de 
termined also to respect the independence of these States and to 
use our best endeavors to preserve a special position for France in 
view of the many cultural and historic connections, which France 
has so long established with Syria. We hope that it may be’ possi- 
ble for the French to preserve that special position. We trust that 
these States will be firmly established by the authority of the 
world organization, and that French privilege will also be recog- 
nized. 

However, I must make it clear that it is not for us alone to de- 
fend by force either Syrian or Lebanese independence or French 
privilege. We seek both, and we do not believe that they are in- 
compatible. Too much must not be placed, therefore, upon the 
shoulders of Great Britain alone. We have to take note of the fact 
that Russia and the United States have recognized and favor 
Syrian and Lebanese independence, but do not favor any special 
position for any other foreign country. All these and many other 
matters affecting the Middle East are fitting and necessary sub- 
jects for the Peace Conference, at which we must resolutely strive 
for final settlements of lasting peace between all the States and 
races comprised in the Middle East, and in the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean. 

On the way back from the Crimea, to say “good-bye”’ to the 
President at Alexandria, my right honorable friend the Foreign Sec- 
retary and I stopped in Athens. I must say that from my point of 
view this was the high spot of the whole journey. I could not help 
recalling the grim conditions of our visit only seven weeks before, 
when the cannon were firing close at hand, and bullets continually 
struck the walls and people were killed and wounded in the streets 
not far away. The contrast between these violent scenes and the 
really rapturous welcome we received from vast crowds of de- 
lighted citizens was one of the most vivid, impressive, and agree- 
able experiences of my life. Peace reigned over the beautiful, im- 
mortal city. Its citizens were wild with joy. His Beatitude the 
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Archbishop was seated in the Regency, firmly grasping the reins 
of power. Together we drove through the crowded streets, lined 
by the first instalment of the new national Greek Army, until I 
found myself called upon to address what was, incomparably, the 
largest and most enthusiastic gathering that, in a very long experi- 
ence of such demonstrations, I have ever seen. There is no subject 
in my recollection on which the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received more complete vindication than in regard to 
Greece, nor has there been any on which greater prejudice and 
misrepresentation has been poured out against them in the United 


| States—not without some assistance from these shores. All this 


was done with a gay, and, as I said, a wanton disregard of the ill 
effects produced on the spot, and the encouragement given to the 
resistance of the terrorists in Greece. I am sure we rescued Athens 
from a horrible fate. I believe that the Greek people will long 
acclaim our action, both military and political. Peace without 
vengeance has been achieved. A great mass of arms has been sur- 
rendered. Most of the prisoners and hostages have been restored. 
The great work of bringing in food supplies has resumed its for- 
mer activity. Public order and security are so established that 
UNRRA [United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion] is about to resume its functions. The popularity of British 
troops and of those who have guided the course of policy, such 
as Mr. Leeper and General Scobie, is unbounded in these regions, 
and their conduct continues to receive the approbation of His 
Majesty’s Coalition Government. 

I should by no means lead the House to suppose that our difh- 
culties are over. The Greek National Army has still to be formed, 
and to be effective to maintain impartial order. The Greek Budget 
has to be balanced in some way. The drachma has to be restrained 
within reasonable limits; the raw materials have to be provided to 
enable industries of various kinds to get to work in Athens, where 
there are considerably more than a million people. The sense of 
unity and responsibility has to grow stronger with the Greek peo- 
ple. And here I must remark that the future of Greece is in the 
Greeks’ own hands. The Greeks must not expect that the whole 
process of their restoration can be accomplished by British labors 
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or American assistance. My right honorable friend the Foreign Sec. 
retary remained a day longer in Athens than I did, and he was at 
pains to bring home to the Greek authorities the fact that, now 
that political stability has been achieved, financial and economic 
problems must take first place, and that the burden and responsi- 
bility are upon the Greek nation and that they must, on no ace 
count, sit back and leave these tasks to foreigners. 

I trust that these remarks will in no way detract from the great 
kindness and enthusiasm with which I was received a little while 
ago, but if my words should cause pain I am not entirely sorry for 
it. The intense political activity of the Greek mind must continue 
to give way to practical problems. As soon as possible they must 
reach that election, fair, free, unfettered, with secret ballot and on 
a basis of universal suffrage, to which everyone is looking for- 
ward, and which can alone regulate and adjust everything that has 
been done. I look forward to it with the greatest confidence. I par- 
ticularly welcome the wish of the Greek Government that Rus- 
sian, British, and American observers shall be free, on the spot, to 
make sure that the will of the people finds complete and sincere 
expression. So much for that episode, upon which we have had sev- 
eral exciting and even momentarily heated debates in recent times. 

I thank the House very much for their courtesy and attention. 
I would refer, for a moment or two before sitting down, to the 
conference as a whole, and in relation to the grave matters which 
I mentioned before the interval with which the House indulged 
me. It was the custom of the conference at Yalta to hold its meet- 
ings of the three Heads of Governments and Foreign Secretaries 
late in the afternoon, and to sit for several hours each day. Here 
the main issues were deployed, and the measures both of agree- 
ment and of difference were clearly revealed. I remember par- 
ticularly one moment when a prolonged silence fell upon our small 
body, maintained for two or three minutes. It was immediately 
found very convenient to remit the measures of agreement or of 
difference, wherever our discussion had carried us, to the morning 
meetings of the Foreign Secretaries. Each Foreign Secretary pre- 
sided over these meetings in rotation. So excellent was the com- 
bined work of the Foreign Secretaries that our problems were 
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returned to us nearly every day in time for the full meeting, in a 
form in which final agreement could be reached, and lasting de- 
cisions taken. 

There was a proposal on the agenda for the institution during 
the present anxious period of regular meetings of the Foreign Sec- 
retaries, an improvement of the combined and collective work 
which has often been asked for here, in order to prevent avoidable 
divergence of views, and to concert the actions of the three great 
powers. This was to meet a felt want, and to serve to bridge the 
unavoidable gap in the meetings of the three Heads of Government. 
There was, however, no need to argue this matter at Yalta, be- 
cause the work of the three Foreign Secretaries proved itself so 
invaluable, efficient, and indispensable that its continuing collective 
activity was acclaimed by all. It is, of course, only a temporary 
arrangement, appropriate to these times of special stress, when so 
heavy a military burden is resting on the three great powers. We 
may expect it eventually to merge in the larger and permanent 
organization which will be set up at San Francisco, once that or- 
ganization is in full working order, and the Peace Conference has 
finished its labors. In the intervening period these meetings of the 
three Foreign Secretaries to whom, from time to time, the Foreign 
Secretaries of other countries may be added, will prove of un- 
doubted advantage. 

Here is the moment when the House should pay its tribute to the 
work of my right honorable friend the Foreign Secretary. I cannot 
describe to the House the aid and comfort he has been to me in all 
our difficulties. His hard life when quite young in the infantry in 
the last war, his constant self-preparation for the tasks which had 
fallen to him, his unequalled experience as a Minister at the For- 
eign Office, his knowledge of foreign affairs and their past his- 
tory, his experience of conferences of all kinds, his breadth of 
view, his powers of exposition, his moral courage, have gained for 
him a position second to none among the Foreign Secretaries of 
the Grand Alliance. It is not only my own personal debt, but even 
more that of the House to him which I now acknowledge. 

I suppose that during these last three winter months the human 
race all the world over has undergone more physical agony and 
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misery than at any other period through which this planet has 
passed. In the Stone Age the numbers were fewer, and the prim 
itive creatures, little removed from their animal origin, knew no 
better. We suffer more and we feel more. I must admit that in all 
this war I never felt so grave a sense of responsibility as I did at 
Yalta. In 1940 and 1941 when we in this island were all alone, and 
invasion was so near, the actual steps one ought to take and our 
attitude toward them seemed plain and simple. If a man is coming 
across the sea to kill you, you do everything in your power to 
make sure he dies before finishing his journey. That may be diffi. 
cult, it may be painful, but at least it is simple. Now we are enter- 
ing a world of imponderables, and at every stage occasions for 
self-questioning arise. It is a mistake to look too far ahead. Only 
one link in the chain of destiny can be handled at a time. 

I trust the House will feel that hope has been powerfully 
strengthened by our meeting in the Crimea. The ties that bind the 
three great powers together, and their mutual comprehension of 
each other, have grown. The United States has entered deeply 
and constructively into the life and salvation of Europe. We have 
all three set our hands to far-reaching engagements at once prac- 
‘ical and solemn. United we have the unchallengeable power to 
lead the world to prosperity, freedom, and happiness. The great 
powers must seek to serve and not to rule. Joined with other 
States, both large and small, we may found a world organization 
which, armed with ample power, will guard the rights of all States, 
great or small, from aggression, or from the gathering of the 
means of aggression. I am sure that a fairer choice is open to man- 
kind than they have known in recorded ages. The lights burn 
brighter and shine more broadly than before. Let us walk forward 
together. 















REPORT TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT? 


March 1, 1945 


[hope you will pardon me for the unusual posture of sitting down 
during the presentation of what I wish to say, but I know you will 
realize it makes it a lot easier for me in not having to carry about 
ten pounds of steel around the bottom of my legs and also be- 
cause of the fact I have just completed a 14,000-mile trip. 

First of all, I want to say that it is good to be home. It has been 
along journey, and I hope you will also agree, so far, a fruitful one. 

Speaking in all frankness, the question of whether it is entirely 
fruitful or not lies to a great extent in your hands, for unless you, 
here in the Halls of the American Congress, with the support of the 
American people, concur in the general conclusions reached at that 
place called Yalta, and give them your active support, the meeting 
will not have produced lasting results. And that is why I have come 
before you at the earliest hour I could after my return. I want to 
make a personal report to you and, at the same time, to the people 
of the country. 

Many months of earnest work are ahead of us all, and I should 
like to feel that when the last stone is laid on the structure of in- 
ternational peace it will be an achievement toward which all of us 
in America have worked steadfastly and unselfishly together. 

I am returning from this trip that took me so far, refreshed and 
inspired. I was well the entire time. I was not ill for a second un- 
til I arrived back in Washington, and here I heard all of the rumors 
which had occurred in my absence. Yes; I returned from the 
trip refreshed and inspired. The Roosevelts are not, as you may 
suspect, averse to travel; we seem to thrive on it. 

And far away as I was, I was kept constantly informed of af- 
fairs in the United States. The modern miracles of rapid communi- 
cation have made this world very small. We must always bear in 


1 Reprinted from House Document No. 106, 79th Congress, 1st Session, 
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mind that fact when we speak or think of international relations, 
I received a steady stream of messages from Washington, I might 
say from not only the executive branch with all its departments, 
but also from the legislative branch in its two departments; and 
except where radio silence was necessary for security purposes | 
could continuously send messages any place in the world; and, of 
course, in a grave emergency we could even have risked the break. 
ing of the security rule. 

I come from the Crimean Conference with a firm belief that we 
have made a good start on the road to a world of peace. There 
were two main purposes in this Crimean Conference: The first 
was to bring defeat to Germany with the greatest possible speed 
and the smallest possible loss of Allied men. That purpose is now 
being carried out in great force. The German Army, the German 
people, are feeling the ever-increasing might of our fighting men 
and of the Allied armies; and every hour gives us added pride in 
the heroic advance of our troops in Germany on German soil to- 
ward a meeting with the gallant Red Army. 

The second purpose was to continue to build the foundation for 
an international accord that would bring order and security after 
the chaos of the war, that would give some assurance of lasting 


peace among the nations of the world. Toward that goal a tre - 


mendous stride was made. 

At Teheran a little over a year ago there were long-range mil- 
itary plans laid by the Chiefs of Staffs of the three most powerful 
nations. Among the civilian leaders at Teheran, however, at that 
time there were only exchanges of views and expressions of opin- 
ion. No political arrangements were made and none was attempted. 

At the Crimean Conference, however, the time had come for 
getting down to specific cases in the political field. 

There was on all sides at this conference an enthusiastic effort 


to reach an agreement. Since the time of Teheran, a year ago, - 


there had developed among all of us—what shall I call it?—a 
greater facility in negotiating with each other that augurs well for 
the peace of the world; we know each other better. 

I have never for an instant wavered in my belief that an agree- 
ment to insure world peace and security can be reached. 
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ations, There were a number of things that we did that were concrete, 


might 





y 


that were definite; for instance, the lapse of time between Teheran 
and Yalta without conferences of representatives, of civilian rep- 
resentatives of the three major powers, has proved to be too long 
—fourteen months. During that long period local problems were 
permitted to become acute in places like Poland, Greece, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Therefore, we decided at Yalta that even if circumstances made 
itimpossible for the Heads of the three Governments to meet more 
often in the future, we would make sure that there would be more 
frequent personal contacts for exchange of views between the Sec- 
retaries of State and the Foreign Ministers of these three powers. 

We arranged for periodic meetings at intervals of three or four 
months. I feel very confident that under this arrangement there 
will be no recurrences of the incidents which this winter disturbed 
the friends of world-wide cooperation and collaboration. 

When we met at Yalta, in addition to laying out strategic and 
tactical plans for the complete and final military victory over 
Germany, there were other problems of vital political consequence. 

For instance, first there was the problem of the occupation and 
control of Germany after victory, the complete destruction of her 
military power, and the assurance that neither nazism nor Prus- 
sian militarism could again be revived to threaten the peace and 
civilization of the world. 

Second, again for example, there was the settlement of the few 
differences that remained among us with respect to the Interna- 
tional Security Organization after the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence. As you remember, at that time and afterward, I said we had 
agreed go per cent. That is a pretty good pefcentage. I think the 
other 10 per cent was ironed out at Yalta. 

Third, there were the general political and economic problems 
common to all of the areas that would be in the future, or which 
have been, liberated from the Nazi yoke. We over here find it 
very difficult to understand the ramifications of many of these 
problems in foreign lands, but we are trying to. 

Fourth, there were the special problems created by Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Days were spent in discussing these momentous matters, and we 
argued freely and frankly across the table. But at the end, on 
every point, unanimous agreement was reached. And, more im. 
portant even than the agreement of words, I may say, we achieved 
a unity of thought and a way of getting along together. 

We know, of course, that it was Hitler’s hope and the German 
war lords’ hope that we would not agree—that some slight crack 
might appear in the solid wall of Allied unity, a crack that would 
give him and his fellow gangsters one last hope of escaping their 
just doom. That is the objective for which his propaganda machine 
has been working for many months. 

But Hitler has failed. 

Never before have the major Allies been more closely united— 
not only in their war aims, but also in their peace aims. And they 
are determined to continue to be united, to be united with each 
other—and with all peace-loving nations—so that the ideal of 
lasting peace will become a reality. 

The Soviet, and British, and United States Chiefs of Staff held 
daily meetings with each other. They conferred frequently with 
Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill, and with me on the 
problem of coordinating the strategic and tactical efforts of the 
Allied powers. They completed their plans for the final knock-out 
blows to Germany. 

At the time of the Teheran Conference, the Russian front, for 
instance, was removed so far from the American and British fronts 
that, while certain long-range strategic cooperation was possible, 
there could be no tactical, day-by-day coordination. They were 
too far apart. But Russian troops have now crossed Poland. They 
are fighting on the @astern soil of Germany herself; British and 
American troops are now on German soil close to the Rhine River 
in the West. It is a different situation today from what it was 
fourteen months ago. A closer tactical liaison has become possible 
for the first time in Europe. That was something else that was 
accomplished in the Crimean Conference. 

Provision was made for daily exchange of information between 
the armies under the command of Generah Eisenhower on the 
western front and those armies under the command of the Soviet 
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marshals on that long eastern front, and also with our armies in 
Italy—without the necessity of going through the Chiefs of Staff 
in on or London as in the past. 

You have seen one result of this exchange of information in the 
! recent bombings by American and English aircraft of points which 
are directly related to the Russian advance on Berlin. 

From now on, American and British heavy bombers will be 
used in the day-by-day tactics of the war. We have begun to 
realize, 1 think, that there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween tactics on the one side and strategy on the other—day-by- 
day tactical war in direct support of Soviet armies as well as in 
the support of our own on the western front. 

They are now engaged in bombing and strafing in order to 
hamper the movement of German reserves, German materials to 
the eastern and western fronts from other parts of Germany or 
from Italy. 

Arrangements have been made for the most effective distribu- 
tion of all available material and transportation to the places 
where they can best be used in the combined war effort—Ameri- 
can, British, and Russian. 

The details of these plans and arrangements are military secrets, 
of course; but this tying of things in together is going to hasten 
the day of the final collapse of Germany. The Nazis are learning 
about some of them already, to their sorrow, and I think all three 
of us at the Conference felt that they will learn more about them 
tomorrow, and the next day, and the day after that. 

There will be no respite from these attacks. We will not desist 
for one moment until unconditional surrender. 

You know, I have always felt that common sense prevails in the 
/ long run—quiet, overnight thinking. I think that is true in Ger- 
many just as much as it is here. The German people as well as the 
German soldiers must realize that the sooner—the sooner they 
give up and surrender—surrender by groups or as individuals, the 
sooner their present agony will be over. They must realize that 
only with complete surrender can they begin to reestablish them- 


selves as people whom the world might accept as decent neighbors. 


We made it clear again at Yalta, and I now repeat, that uncon- 
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ditional surrender does not mean the destruction or enslavemey 
of the German people. The Nazi leaders have deliberately with 
held that part of the Yalta declaration from the German press anj 
radio. They seek to convince the people of Germany that the 
Yalta declaration does mean slavery and destruction for them, 
They are working at it day and night, for that is how the Nazis 
hope to save their own skins—to deceive their people into con. 
tinued and useless resistance. 

We did, however, make it clear at the Conference just what um. 
conditional surrender does mean for Germany. 

It means the temporary control of Germany by Great Britain, 
Russia, France, and the United States. Each of these nations will 
occupy and control a separate zone of Germany—and the adminis. 
tration of the four zones will be coordinated—coordinated in Ber 
lin by a Control Council composed of the representatives of the 
four nations. 

Unconditional surrender means something else. It means the end 
of nazism. It means the end of the Nazi Party and all of its bar- 
baric laws and institutions. 

It means the termination of all militaristic influence in the pub- 
lic, private, and cultural life of Germany. 

It means for the Nazi war criminals a punishment that is speedy 
and just—and severe. 

It means the complete disarmament of Germany; the destruc- 
tion of its militarism and its military equipment; the end of its 
production of armament; the dispersal of all of its armed forces; 
the permanent dismemberment of the German General Staff which 
has so often shattered the peace of the world. 

It means that Germany will have to make reparations—repara- 


tions in kind for the damage which it has done to the innocent vie- | 


tims of its aggression. 

By compelling reparations in kind—in plants, in machinery, in 
rolling stock, in raw materials—we shall avoid the mistakes that 
we and other people—other nations—made after the last war, the 
demanding of reparations in the form of money which Germany 
could never pay. 

We do not want the German people to starve, or to become a 
burden on the rest of the world. 
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lavement Our objective in handling Germany is simple—it is to secure the 
ly with | peace of the rest of the world now and in the future. Too much 
ress ang | experience has shown that that objective is impossible if Germany 
that th, | is allowed to retain any ability to wage aggressive warfare. 

r them | These objectives will not hurt the German people. On the con- 
¢ Nagi | tary, they will protect them from a repetition of the fate which the 
10 con, | General Staff and Kaiserism imposed on them before, and which 
Hitlerism is now imposing upon them again a hundredfold. It will 
‘hat yp. | be removing a cancer from the German body politic, which for gen- 
erations has produced only misery, only pain for the whole world. 
Britain During my stay in Yalta, | saw the kind of reckless, senseless 
ns will | fury, and terrible destruction which comes out of German militar- 
dminis. | ism. Yalta on the Black Sea had no military significance of any 
in Ber. | kind. It had no defense. 
of the| | Before the last war, it had been a resort—a resort for people like 
the czars and princes, and aristocracy and the hangers-on. How- 
he end { ever, after the war, after the Red Revolution, and until the attack 
$s bar. | onthe Soviet Union by Hitler a few years ago, the palaces and the 
villas of Yalta had been used as a rest and recreation center by the 
e pub | Russian people. 

The Nazi officers took over the former palaces and villas for 
peedy | their own use. The only reason that the so-called palace of the 
former Czar was still habitable when we got there was that it had 
been given—or he thought it had been given—to a German gen- 
of its | etal for his own property, and his own use. And when the rest of 
yrces; Yalta was destroyed, he kept soldiers there to protect what he 
vhich | thought had become his own personal villa. When the Red Army 
forced the Nazis out of the Crimea almost a year ago last April, it 
was found that all of the palaces were looted by the Nazis, and 


struc- 


a | then nearly all of them were destroyed by bombs placed on the in- 
side. Even the humblest of the homes of Yalta were not spared. 
y, in There was little left of it except blank walls, ruins, destruction. 
that Sevastopol—that was a fortified port about forty or fifty miles 
the | away—there again was a scene of utter destruction of a large city 
nany | and great navy yards and great fortifications. I think less than a 


| dozen buildings were left intact in the entire city. 


ne a I had read about Warsaw and Lidice and Rotterdam and Coven- 
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try, but I saw Sevastopol and Yalta! And I know there is not room 
enough on earth for both German militarism and Christian deceney, 

But—to go on with the story which I hope to do in under an 
hour—of equal importance with the military arrangements at the 
Crimean Conference were the agreements reached with respect to 
a general international organization for lasting world peace. The 
foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. There was one point, 
however, on which agreement was not reached. It involved the 
procedure of voting—of voting in the Security Council. I want to 
try to make it clear by making it simple. It took me hours and hours 
to get the thing straight in my own mind—and many conferences, 

At the Crimean Conference the Americans made a proposal—4 
proposal on the subject which, after full discussion, I am glad to 
say was unanimously adopted by the other two nations. 

It is not yet possible to announce the terms of it publicly, but 
it will be in a very short time. 

When the conclusions reached with respect to voting are made 
known, I think and I hope that you will find them fair—that you 
will find them a fair solution of this complicated and difficult prob- 
lem—lI might almost say a legislative problem. They are founded 
in justice, and will go far to insure international cooperation for 
the maintenance of peace. 

There is going to be held, you know—after we have straightened 
that voting matter out—in San Francisco a meeting of all the 
United Nations of the world on the twenty-fifth of April. There, 
we-all hope, and confidently expect, to execute a definite charter 
of organization under which the peace of the world will be pre- 
served and the forces of aggression permanently outlawed. 

This time we are not making the mistake of waiting until the 
end of the war to set up the machinery of peace. This time as we 
fight together to win the war finally, we work together to keep it 
from happening again. 

As you know I have always been a believer in the document 
called the Constitution. I spent a good deal of time in educating two 
other nations of the world with regard to the Constitution of the 
United States—that the charter has to be and should be approved 
by the Senate of the United States under the Constitution. I think 
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the other nations of the world know it now. I am aware of that 
fact and now all the other nations are. And we hope the Senate 
will approve what is set forth as the charter of the United Nations 
when they all come together in San Francisco next month. 

The Senate of the United States, through its appropriate repre- 
sentatives, has been kept continuously advised of the program of 
this Government in the creation of the International Security Or- 

tion. 

The Senate and the House will both be represented at the San 
Francisco Conference. The congressional delegates will consist of 
an equal number of Republican and Democratic Members. The 
American delegation is—in every sense of the word—bipartisan 
because world peace is not exactly a party question. I think that 
Republicans want peace just as much as Democrats. It is not a 
party question any more than is military victory—the winning of 
the war. 

When the Republic was threatened, first by the Nazi clutch for 
world conquest back in 1939 and 1940, and then by the Japanese 
treachery in 1941, partisanship and politics were laid aside by 
nearly every American; and every resource was dedicated to our 
common safety. The same consecration to the cause of peace will 
be expected, I think, by every patriotic American—by every 
human soul overseas, too. 

The structure of world peace cannot be the work of one man, or 
one party, or one nation. It cannot be just an American peace, or a 
British peace, or a Russian, French, or a Chinese peace. It cannot 
be a peace of large nations—or of small nations. It must be a peace 
which rests on the cooperative effort of the whole world. 

It cannot be a structure complete. It cannot be what some peo- 
ple think—a structure of complete perfection at first. But it can 
be a peace—and it will be a peace—based on the sound and just 
principles of the Atlantic Charter—on the conception of the dig- 
nity of the human being—and on the guaranties of tolerance and 
freedom of religious worship. 

As the Allied armies have marched to military victory, they 


| have liberated peoples whose liberties had been crushed by the 


Nazis for four long years, and whose economy had been reduced 
to ruin by Nazi despoilers. 
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There have been instances of political confusion and unrest in 
these liberated areas—that is not unexpected—as in Greece, or in 
Poland, or in Yugoslavia, and there may be more. Worse than that, 
there actually began to grow up in some of these places queer ideas 
of, for instance, “spheres of influence” that were incompatible with 
the basic principles of international collaboration. If allowed to go 
on unchecked, these developments might have had tragic results, 

It is fruitless to try to place blame for this situation on one par. 
ticular nation or on another. It is the kind of development that is 
almost inevitable unless the major powers of the world continue 
without interruption to work together and assume joint responsi- 
bility for the solution of problems that may arise to endanger the 
peace of the world. 

We met in the Crimea, determined to settle this matter of lib 
erated areas. Things that might happen that we cannot foresee at 
this moment might happen suddenly—unexpectedly—next week or 
next month. And I am happy to confirm to the Congress that we did 
arrive at a settlement—and, incidentally, a unanimous settlement. 

The three most powerful nations have agreed that the political 
and economic problems of any area liberated from the Nazi con- 
quest, or of any former Nazi satellite, are a joint responsibility of 
all three governments. They will join together, during the tempo- 
rary period of instability after hostilities, to help the people of any 
i liberated area, or of any former satellite State, to solve their own 
problems through firmly established democratic processes. 

They will endeavor to see to it that interim governments—the 
people who carry on the interim governments between the occu- 
pation of Germany and the day of true independence—will be as 
representative as possible of all democratic elements in the popu- 
lation, and that free elections are held as soon as possible there- 
after. 

The responsibility for political conditions thousands of miles 
away can no longer be avoided, I think, by this great nation. Cer- 
tainly, I do not want to live to see another war. As I have said, the 
world is smaller—smaller every year. The United States now 
exerts a tremendous influence in the cause of peace. Whatever | 
people over here think or talk in the interests of peace is, of course, 
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jnown the world over. The slightest remark in either House of 
Congress is known all over the world the following day. We will 
continue to exert that influence only if we are willing to continue 
to share in the responsibility for keeping the peace. It will be our 
own tragic loss if we were to shirk that responsibility. 

Final decisions in these areas are going to be made jointly and, 
therefore, they will often be the result of give-and-take compro- 
mise. The United States will not always have its way 100 per cent 
—nor will Russia, nor Great Britain. We shall not always have 
ideal solutions to complicated international problems, even though 
we are determined continuously to strive toward that ideal. But 
| am sure that—under the agreement reached at Yalta—there will 
be a more stable political Europe than ever before. 

Of course, once there has been a true expression of the people’s 
will in any country, our immediate responsibility ends—with the 
exception only of such action as may be agreed upon by the Inter- 
national Security Organization we hope to set up. 

The United Nations must also begin to help these liberated 
areas adequately to reconstruct their economy—I do not want 
them to starve to death—so that they are ready to resume their 
places in the world. The Nazi war machine has stripped them of 
raw materials, machine tools, trucks, locomotives, and things like 
that. They have left the industry of these places stagnant and 
much of the agricultural areas unproductive. The Nazis have left 
complete or partial ruin in their wake. 

To start the wheels running again is not a mere matter of relief. 
It is to the national interest of all of us to see that these liberated 
areas are again made self-supporting and productive so that they 
do not need continuous relief from us. I should say that was an 
argument based upon common sense. 

One outstanding example of joint action by the three major 
Allied powers was the solution reached on Poland. The whole 
Polish question was a potential source of trouble in postwar Eu- 
rope, and we came to the Conference determined to find a common 
ground for its solution. We did. We know everybody does not 


| agree with it—obviously. 


Our objective was to help create a strong, independent, and 
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prosperous nation—that is the thing we must all remember— 

those words agreed to by Russia, by Britain, and by me; the ob 

jective of making Poland a strong, independent, and prosperous na 
tion with a government ultimately to be selected by the Polish 
people themselves. 

To achieve this objective, it was necessary to provide for the 
formation of a new government much more representative than 
had been possible while Poland was enslaved. There are, you 
know, two governments: one in London, one in Lublin, prac- 
tically in Russia. 

Accordingly, steps were taken at Yalta to reorganize the existing 
Provisional Government in Poland on a broader democratic basis, 
so as to include democratic leaders now in Poland and those 
abroad. This new, reorganized government will be recognized by 
all of us as the temporary Government of Poland. Poland needs a 
temporary government in the worst way—an interim govern 
ment is another way to put it. However, the new Polish provi- 
sional government of national unity will be pledged to holding a 
free election as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and a secret ballot. 

Throughout history Poland has been the corridor through which 
attacks on Russia have been made. Twice in this generation, Ger- 
many has struck at Russia through this corridor. To insure Euro- 
pean security and world peace, a strong and independent Poland is 
necessary to prevent that from happening again. 

The decisions with respect to the boundaries of Poland were 
frankly a compromise. I did not agree with all of it by any means. 
But we did not go as far as Britain wanted in certain areas; we did 
not go as far as Russia wanted in certain areas; and we did not go 
as far as | wanted in certain areas. It was a compromise. 

While the decision is a compromise, it is one, however, under 
which the Poles will receive compensation in territory in the north 
and west in exchange for what they lose by the Curzon line in the 
east. The limits of the western border will be permanently fixed 
in the final Peace Conference. Roughly, this will include in the 
new, strong Poland quite a large slice of what is now called Ger- 
many. It was agreed also that the new Poland will have a large 
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and long coast line and many new harbors; also that East Prussia 
—most of it—will go to Poland. A corner of it will go to Russia; 
also—what shall I call it—the anomaly of the Free State of Dan- 
zig—I think Danzig would be a lot better if it were Polish. 

It is well known that the people east of the Curzon line—this is 
an example of why it is a compromise—the people east of the 
Curzon line are predominantly White Russians and Ukrainians 
—a very great majority—not Polish; and the people west of that 
line are predominantly Polish, except in that part of East Prussia 
and eastern Germany which would go to the new Poland. As far 
back as 1919, representatives of the Allies agreed that the Curzon 
line represented a fair boundary between the two peoples. You 
must remember also that there was no Poland or had not been any 
Polish government before 1919 for a great many generations. 

I am convinced that this agreement on Poland, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the most hopeful agreement possible for a free, in- 
dependent, and prosperous Polish State. 

The Crimean Conference was a meeting of the three major mil- 
itary powers on whose shoulders rests the chief responsibility and 
burden of the war. Although, for this reason, another nation was 
not included—France was not a participant in the Conference— 
no one should detract from the recognition which was accorded 
there to her role in the future of Europe and the future of the world. 

France has been invited to accept a zone of control in Germany, 
and to participate as a fourth member of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil on Germany. 

She has been invited to join as a sponsor of the international 
conference at San Francisco next month. 

She will be a permanent member of the International Security 
Council, together with the other four major powers. 

And, finally, we have asked France that she be associated with 
us in out joint responsibility over the liberated areas of Europe. 

There were, of course, a number of smaller things I have not 
time to go into on which joint agreement was had. We hope things 
will straighten out. 

Agreement was reached on Yugoslavia, as announced in the 
communiqué; and we hope that it is in process of fulfilment. 
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We have to remember that there are a great many prima donnas 
in the world all wishing to be heard before anything becomes 
final; so we may have a little delay while we listen to more prima 
donnas. 

Quite naturally, this Conference concerned itself only with the 
European war and with the political problems of Europe—and not 
with the Pacific war. 

At Malta, however, our Combined British and American Staffs 
made their plans to increase their attack against Japan. 

The Japanese war lords know that they are not being over- 
looked. They have felt the force of our B-2z9’s, and our carrier 
planes; they have felt the naval might of the United States, and do 
not appear very anxious to come out and try it again. 

The Japs know what it means to hear that “the United States 
marines have landed.” And I think I may add, having Iwo Jima 
in mind, that “the situation is well in hand!” 

‘They also know what is in store for the homeland of Japan now 
that General MacArthur has completed his magnificent march 
back to Manila and with Admiral Nimitz establishing air bases 



















right in their own back yard. But lest somebody lay off work in | 


the United States I can repeat what I have said—a short sentence 
—even in my sleep: “We haven’t won the wars yet,” with an 
“s” on wars. It is a long tough road to Tokyo; it is longer to 
Tokyo than it is to Berlin in every sense of the word. 

The defeat of Germany will not mean the end of the war 
against Japan; on the contrary, we must be prepared for a long 
and a costly struggle in the Pacific. 

But the unconditional surrender of Japan is as essential as the 
defeat of Germany. I say that advisedly with the thought in mind 
that that is especially true if our plans for world peace are to 
succeed. For Japanese militarism must be wiped out as thoroughly 
as German militarism. 

On the way back from the Crimea I made arrangements to meet 
personally King Farouk of Egypt, Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, and King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Our conversations 
had to do with matters of common interest. They will be of great 
mutual advantage because they gave us an opportunity of meeting 
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and talking face to face, and of exchanging views in personal con- 
yersation instead of formal correspondence. For instance, from 
Ibn Saud of Arabia I learned more of the whole problem of the 
Moslems and more about the Jewish problem in five minutes than 
I could have learned by the exchange of a dozen letters. 

On my voyage I had the benefit of seeing the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force at work. 

All Americans, I think would feel as proud of our armed forces 
as | am if they could see and hear what I did. 

Against the most efficient professional soldiers and sailors and 
airmen of all history, our men stood and fought—and won. 

I think that this is our chance to see to it that the sons and grand- 
sons of these gallant fighting men do not have to do it all over 
again in a few years. 

The conference in the Crimea was a turning point, I hope, in our 
history and, therefore, in the history of the world. There will soon 
be presented to the Senate and to the American people a great de- 
cision that will determine the fate of the United States—and I 
think, therefore, the fate of the world—for generations to come. 

There can be no middle ground here. We shall have to take the 
responsibility for world collaboration, or we shall have to bear the 
responsibility for another world conflict. 

I know that the word “planning” is not looked upon with favor 
in some circles. In domestic affairs, tragic mistakes have been 
made by reason of lack of planning; and, on the other hand, many 
great improvements in living, and many benefits to the human race, 
have been accomplished as a result of adequate, intelligent plan- 
ning—reclamation of desert areas, developments of whole river 
valleys, provision for adequate housing. 

The same will be true in relations berween nations. For the sec- 
ond time in the lives of most of us this generation is face to face 
with the objective of preventing wars. To meet that objective the 
nations of the world will either have a plan or they will not. The 
ground work of a plan has now been furnished and has been sub- 
mitted to humanity for discussion and decision. 

No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San Francisco will 
doubtless have to be amended time and again over the years, just 
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as our own Constitution has been. No one can say exactly how 
long any plan will last. Peace can endure only so long as humanity 
really insists upon it, and is willing to work for it—and sacrifice 
for it. 

Twenty-five years ago American fighting men looked to the 
statesmen of the world to finish the work of peace for which they 
fought and suffered. We failed them. We failed them then. We can- 
not fail them again, and expect the world to survive. 

I think the Crimean Conference was a successful effort by the 
three leading nations to find a common ground for peace. It spells 
—and it ought to spell—the end of the system of unilateral action, 
exclusive alliances, and spheres of influence, and balances of 
power, and all the other expedients which have been tried for cen- 
turies and have always failed. 

We propose to substitute for all these a universal organization 
in which all peace-loving nations will finally have a chance to join, 

I am confident that the Congress and the American people will 
accept the results of this Conference as the beginnings of a per- 
manent structure of peace upon which we can begin to build, un- 
der God, that better world into which our children and grand- 
children—yours and mine, the children and grandchildren of the 
whole world—must live, and can live. 

And that, my friends, is the only message I can give you. I feel 
it very deeply as I know that all of you are feeling it today and 
are going to feel it in the future. 
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THE ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC 


DECLARATION ON RecriprocaL AssISTANCE AND AMERICAN 
SoLIDARITY BY THE GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTED AT 
THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON War AND Peace? 


WHEREAS: 

1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a profound love of 
justice, remain sincerely devoted to the principles of international 
law: 

2. It is their desire that such principles, notwithstanding the 
present difficult circumstances, may prevail with greater force in 
future international relations: 

3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly proclaimed 
certain fundamental principles, but these must be reaffirmed and 
proclaimed at a time when the juridical bases of the community of 
nations are being established : 

4. The new situation in the world makes more imperative than 
ever the union and solidarity of the American peoples, for the de- 
fense of their rights and the maintenance of international peace: 

5. The American States have been incorporating in their inter- 
national law, since 1890, by means of conventions, resolutions and 
declarations, the following principles: 

(a) The proscription of territorial conquest and the nonrec- 
ognition of all acquisitions made by force (First International 
Conference of American States, 1890). 

(b) The condemnation of intervention by a State in the internal 
or external affairs of another (Seventh International Conference 
of American States, 1933, and Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(c) The recognition that every war or threat of war affects di- 
rectly or indirectly all civilized peoples, and endangers the great 
principles of liberty and justice which constitute the American 
ideal and the standard of its international policy (Inter-American 

Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 


1 Text as approved by Committee III, March 3, 1945. Reprinted from 
Department of Gate Bulletin, Vol. X11, No. 297, March 4, 1945. 
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(d) The procedure of mutual consultation in order to find 
means of peaceful cooperation in the event of war or threat of war 
between American countries (Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(e) The recognition that every act susceptible of disturbing the 


peace of America affects each and every one of them and justifies 


the initiation of the procedure of consultation (Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(f) That any difference or dispute between the American na- 
tions, whatever its nature or origin, shall be settled by the methods 
of conciliation, or unrestricted arbitration, or thtough the opera- 


tion of international justice (Inter-American Conference for the | 


Maintenance of Peace, 1936). 

(g) The recognition that respect for the personality, sover- 
eignty and independence of each American State constitutes the 
essence of international order sustained by continental solidarity, 
which historically has been expressed and sustained by declara- 
tions and treaties in force (Eighth International Conference of 
American States, 1938). 

(h) The affirmation that respect for and the faithful observance 
of treaties constitutes the indispensable rule for the development 
of peaceful relations between States, and treaties can only be re- 
vised by agreement of the contracting parties (Declaration of 
American Principles, Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, 1938). 

(i) That in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of 
any American republic is threatened by acts of any nature that may 
impair them, they proclaim their common concern and their de- 
termination to make effective their solidarity, coordinating their 
respective sovereign will by means of the procedure of consulta- 
tion, using the measures which in each case the circumstances may 
make advisable (Declaration of Lima, Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, 1938). 

(j) That any attempt on the part or a non-American State 
against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sover- 
eignty or the political independence of an American State shall be 
considered as an act of aggression against all the American States 
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(Declaration of the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Habana, 1940). 

6. The furtherance of these principles, which the American 
States have practiced in order to secure peace and solidarity be- 
tween the nations of the continent, constitutes an effective means 


| of contributing to the general system of world security and of 


facilitating its establishment: and 

7. The security and solidarity of the continent are affected to 
the same extent by an act of aggression against any of the American 
States by a non-American State, as by an American State against 


one or more American States. 


PART I 


Declaration 


Tue GoveRNMENTS REPRESENTED AT THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CoNFERENCE ON Wak AND PEACE 
DECLARE: 

First. That all sovereign States are juridically equal amongst 
themselves. 

Second. That every State has the right to the respect of its in- 
dividuality and independence, on the part of the other members of 
the international community. 

Third. That every attack of a State against the integrity or the 
inviolability of territory, or against the sovereignty or political 
independence of an American State, shall, conformably to Part III 
hereof, be considered as an act of aggression against the other 
States which sign this declaration. In any case, invasion by armed 
forces of one State into the territory of another trespassing 
boundaries established by treaty and demarcated in accordance 
there with shall constitute an act of aggression. 

Fourth. That in case acts of aggression occur or there may 
be reasons to believe that an aggression is being prepared by any 
other State against the integrity and inviolability of territory, or 
against the sovereignty or political independence of an American 
State, the States signatory to this declaration will consult amongst 
themselves in order to agree upon measures it may be advisable 
to take. 
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Fifth. That during the war, and until treaty recommended in 
Part II hereof is concluded, the signatories of this declaration 
recognize that such threats and acts of aggression as indicated in 
paragraphs Third and Fourth above constitute an interference 
with the war effort of the United Nations, calling for such pro- 
cedures, within the scope of their constitutional powers of a 
general nature and for war, as may be found necessary, including; 

recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 

breaking of diplomatic relations; 

breaking of consular relations; 

breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic te- 
lations; 

interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 

use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 

Sixth. That the principles and procedure contained in this 
declaration shall become effective immediately, inasmuch as any 
act of aggression or threat of aggression during the present state 
of war interferes with the war effort of the United Nations to ob- 
tain victory. Henceforth, and with the view that the principles and 
procedure herein stipulated shall conform with the constitutional 
principles of each republic, the respective Governments shall take 
the necessary steps to perfect this instrument in order that it shall 
be in force at all times. 
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PART Il 
Recommendation 
THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON ProBLEMS OF War AND 


PEACE - 
RECOMMENDS: 
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That for the purpose of meeting threats or acts of aggression 
against any American republic following the establishment of 
peace, the Governments of the American republics should con- 
sider the conclusion, in accordance with their constitutional 
processes, of a treaty establishing procedures whereby such threats 
or acts may be met by: 

The use, by all or some of the signatories of said treaty of any 
one or more of the following measures: 























recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 


ided " breaking of diplomatic relations; 
ated in breaking of consular relations; 
breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic re- 


+h pro- lations; 
ate interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 
luding: use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


PART Il 


This declaration and recommendation provide for a regional ar- 

hic fe | rangement for dealing with matters relating to the maintenance of 

| jnternational peace and security as are appropriate for regional 

ns; action in this hemisphere and said arrangements and the activities 

| and procedures referred to therein shall be consistent with the 

n this | purposes and principles of the general international organization, 
is any | when established. 

State This declaration and recommendation shall be known as the 

to. ob- / Act of Chapultepec. 


